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Affectionately 
Dedicated To 


S. A. Noftzger, Wabash, Ind. 


Originator of 
PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


AVERILL PRESS, SANFORD, MAINE 
1931 
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L. C, ALLEN 
Sanford, Maine 
Club Secretary-Treasurer 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-ITREASURER 


Fellow Partridge Rock Breeders: 


As you know, The American Partridge Plymouth Rock Club was or- 
ganized between January lst and March 2nd, 1931, the organization of the 
Club being completed on March 2nd, 1931. 

Every Club member has put his and her shoulders to the wheel, and 
we certainly should feel gratified at our splendid membership and with the 
general Club progress so far accomplished. In the short space of eight 
months, the Club has acquired a membership of over fifty live-wire boosters; 
it has adopted a Constitution; it has published this long-needed Guide Book; 
it has chosen the Chicago Coliseum Poultry Exposition December 1-6, 1931 
for its National Meet this year; a New England District Branch of the Club 
has been established and the Maine State Poultry Show at Portland, Maine 
December 8-11, 1931 has been chosen for the New England District Meet; 
it has chosen Ply mouth Rock Monthly of Chicago as its official Monthly Club 
Magazine for 1931; plans are under way for a Partridge Rock Central States 
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OTIS E. BERRY 


Otis E. Berry, a member of our Board of Directors from Madison, Vir- 
ginia, died in August 1931. Mr. Berry had bred and raised Partridge Rocks 
for some fifteen years to his personal delight and benefit—as he wrote early 
in the summer. He was a loyal Partridge Rock booster. His family have 
the heartfelt sympathy of the entire Club. 





J. W. HUNT 


J. W. Hunt of Stoughton, Wisconsin, a devoted Partridge Rock booster 
for some thirty years, died October 14, 1931. Mr. Hunt was in his seven- 
tieth year and was the father of Henry J. Hunt, a member of our Board of 
Directors. Up to two years ago, Mr. Hunt had enjoyed fine health. His 
passing is a big loss to the club, and his family has the profound sympathy 
of all Partridge breeders at this time. 
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DR. W. J. PIRIE 
Springville, Iowa 
Club Vice-President 
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R LER 
Freeport, Ill. 

Loyal and Active Booster 
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SOME NOTABLE PARTRIDGE ROCK EXHIBITS 


BOSTON POULTRY SHOW, Boston, Mass. 
December 28-January 1, 1927. 


J. H. Drevenstedt, Judge, Northport, N. Y. 

Entries: 80 Partridge Rocks; 10 Cocks; 12 Hens; 16 Cockerels; 17 

Pullets ; 3 Old Pens; 2 Young Pens; Fifteen exhibitors from twelve states. 
Dr. W. J. Pirie, Springville, Iowa: Ist Cock, 2nd Hen, Ist and 2nd 

Cockerel, 4th Pullet. 

Allport Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. C.: 2nd Cock, 5th Hen, 2nd Old 
Pen. 

Mack T. Marshall, Sevierville, Tenn.: 3rd and 5th Cockerel, 5th and 
6th Pullet, Ist Old Pen. 

J. H. Webster, Hamburg, N. Y.: 3rd Cock, 1st Hen. 

S- F. Raff, Springville, Iowa.: 5th Cock, 6th Cockerel Ist Pullet. 

Beau-Site Farm, L. C. Allen, Prop., Sanford, Maine: 6th Cock, 6th Hen, 
lst Young Pen. 

Jessie E. Carlton, Williamstown, Vt.: 3rd Hen, 2nd Pullet. 

L. H. Dean, Keene, N. H.: 2nd Young Pen. 

Levi Buck, Pontiac, Mich.: 4th Cock. 

Hoelker Bros., Oldenburg, Ind.: 4th Cockerel, 3rd Pullet. 

Ht Burley, Keene, N.H.: 4th Ten: 


IOWA STATE POULTRY SHOW, Iowa City, Iowa 
December 28, 1927-January 1, 1928 


Harry Atkins, Judge, Davenport, Iowa. 119 Birds; 21 Cocks; 20 Hens; 
17 Cockerels; 16 Pullets; 5 Old Pens; 4 Young Pens; 11 exhibitors. 

Dr. W. I Bime Springville, Iowa: 1, 3,2. Cock o Obten, 2,5,6,7, 
Cockerel; 3, 9 Pullet; 1, Old Pen; 2, 3 Young Pen, Best Partridge Rock Dis- 
play and Grand Champion Display of entire Show. 

Kellogg & Kellogg, Cambridge, Ill.: 2 Cock; 3, 4 Hen; 1, 2 Pullet; 3 Old 
Pen. 

S. F. Raff, Springville, Iowa: 6, 8, 9 Cock; 7, 10 Hen; 3, 4 Cockerel; 

4, 6, 7 Pullet; 2 Old Pen; 1 Young Pen. 

Leroy Armitage, Elizabeth, Ill.: 10 Cockerel; 5 Pullet; 4 Young Pen. 

Thos. G. Kinvig, Medicine Hat, Alta, Canada: 10 Cock; 6 Hen; 8 Pullet. 

Laurence C. Allen, Sanford, Maine: 8 Hen; 9 Cockerel. 

Hoelker Bros., Oldenburg, Ind.: 4 Cock. 

Leve Buck, Pontiac, Mich.: 2 Hen. 

Ray Finders, Ferguson, la.: 8 Cockerel; 10 Pullet. 

Geo. Blum: 5 Cock. 








Group of Partridge Plymouth Rock breeders at the Maine State Show, on Dec. 14, 1927 for the New 
England District Partridge Rock Meet. Left to right —E. T. Lord, Sanford, Me.; J. Smith, Sanford, Me.; 
J. E. Southwick, Blackstone, Mass.; P. F. Wilcox, Keene, N. H.; F. A. Russell, Keene, N. H.; S. A. 
Heaton, Keene, N. H.; W. N. Logan, Athol, Mass.; W. F. Worcester, Old Orchard, Me.; T. Barraclough, 
Sanford, Me.; Judge J. H. Drevenstedt, Northport, N. Y.; €. E. Vallely, Sanford, Me.; A, J. Keniston, 
Carmel, Me. Seated—L. C. Allen, Sanford, Me.; H. H. Burley, Keene, N. H. 
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GROUP OF PARTRIDGE ROCK BREEDERS 
AT THE NEW ENGLAND MEET AT 
ATHOL, MASS., Dec. 20-21, 1928. 





Standing left to right: Leonard Wilcox, Keene, * 
N. H.; A. S. Heaton, Keene, N. H.; P. F. Wilcox, 
Keene, N. H.; E. T. Lord, Sanford, Me.; L. C. Allen, 
Sanford, Me.; James Smith, Sanford, Me.; L. H. Dean, 
Keene, N. H.; Charles Dean, Keene, N. H. 


Seated left to right: C. A. Hager, Athol, Mass.; 
H. H. Burley, Keene, N. H.; F. G. Cook, Judge, Walt- 
ham, Mass.; F. A. Russell, Keene, N. H 


THE ORIGIN, AND HISTORY TOF 
PARTRIDGE ROCKS 


THIS HANDSOME AND POPULAR VARIETY HAS ADVANCED VERY 
RAPIDLY DUE TO CAREFUL AND SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 
Upon seeing a pen of Partridge Plymouth Rocks for the first time, 


the on-looker, after remarking about the marvelous beauty of the birds, 
invariably asks these two questions: “How were they derived? Are they 


good layers?” 
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sirable were given an extra female. Some of these cockerels had fairly 
good combs, but most of them either had sidesprigs or very irregularly 
serrated combs with too many serrations. 


“The results of these matings were surprising and very forcibly dem- 
onstrated to me that my new breed was going to be harder to perfect than 
was the Partridge Wyandotte which I had helped others to produce a few 
years before. The cockerel line had been improved at the expense of the 
pullet pencilling. For the first time clear breasts appeared in plenty among 
the females, but now fowls with even stubs were not much in the majority 
and shape was greatly improved as well as male color, except in breast and 
body color, which were somewhat mottled in many males. 


“Aside from color difficulties, I found much trouble in selecting enough 
breeding fowls with fairly good combs for my third mating, for I had now 
fully determined to use only my foundation stock. While some of the 
matings of the last year had resulted in fairly good sexes (the first inclina- 
tion to single mating) and strange as it may seem, they were most troubled 
with stubs on shanks and toes. 

“After much thought I concluded to use one of these SINGLE MAT- 
ING females in each mating the third year and to this decision I owe much 
of my success, for although it increased stub trouble to some extent yet 
the advancement in color was so marked in the offspring of these females 
that a majority of my future breeders were selected from them and I am 
fully convinced that their use was no mistake. 

“The third year nine mat'rgs were made, but as all the progeny of 
three pens were sent to markct we have to do with but six. It might be 
well to add that each subsequent year the matings that figured in the 
production of the Partridge Plymouth Rock fowl had a tendency to grow 
less showing conclusively the wisdom of carrying as many matings as pos- 
sible at the early stages of a new breed of parti-colored fowls. For the 
originator must become more critical and may eliminate the offspring of 
whole pens in order to advance rapidly. In time it is wise to reject some 
of the parent fowls for breeders, but not until the desired characteristics 
are somewhat established, and only close observation can assist in deter- 
mining when to do this. : 

“The progeny of the six fairly successful matings of 1900 showed bet- 
ter color in both sexes as a rule and some improvement in comb shape. 
At the end of this season several specimens of each sex were exhibited at 
small poultry shows, attracting some attention, several sales being made. 

“Realizing the necessity of matings, in order to improve rapidly, ten 
pens were mated in 1901, using cock birds and hens for the first time. Spe- 
cial attention was given to shape matings with the result that little ad- 
vancement was made in color, but improvement in shape was noticeable. 
This year was quite discouraging and much of the stock was marketed. 
However, there was considerable interest shown in the Partridge Plymouth 
Rock and a number of matings were sold. Some of the very best of these 
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such as looked good to me, picking out Plymouth type only and specimens 
of good size. That same season I found a man who had crossed Partridge 
Cochins with Brown Leghorns, namely, Mr. M. H. Bryan, of Brookfield, 
Mich., and another breeder who crossed Partridge Cochins with Indian Game, 
the latter being Mr. F. H. Lynd, of Middleville, Mich. I obtained both males 
and females from these fanciers. I found in both flocks some nicely pen- 
cilled Partridge colored birds and some that were entirely free from feath- 
ers on the legs, and others with only a few stubs on legs. From among 
these birds I selected the nicely marked ones—those having or appreciating 
the Plymouth Rock type—and bred them, mating up these pens for my 
foundation stock. I culled closely each year until today I have been breed- 
ing Plymouth type with Partridge Cochin color and have given them the 
name of Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 

“This, then, is the foundation of the ‘Wolverine Strain’ of bred-to-lay 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks with their handsome shape and their practical 
qualities of early and prolific laying, early maturing for breeding purposes, 
etc., we have a beautiful and practical fowl. My Partridge Rocks are equal 
to the Leghorns for early maturity and laying and they excell them in win- 
ter laying. 

“Partridge Plymouth Rocks deserve a place in the front rank, either 
when viewed from a utility man’s point of view or from the higher plane 
‚of the fancier. I find that the longer I breed them the more prominently 
their qualities stand out, and I believe the time is not far distant when Part- 
ridge Plymouth Rocks ‘will lead while others follow. ” 


By way of review of the preceding accounts, the Plymouth Rock Stand- 
ard Breed Book, after pointing out the striking similarities in plumage of 
the Partridge Plymouth Rock and its derivative fowls, concludes as follows: 

“It is noteworthy that each one of the originators and early breeders 
lays great stress on the efforts made to quickly perfect type by selecting 
only those specimens that were the best Plymouth Rock shapes. The im- 
pression given is that type was ever given the preference over color and 
pencilling, but to some of those who have watched the variety develop, and 
not only this but other pencilled varieties, it appears that many sacrifices 
in type must have been made for the sake of true pencillings; that is, un- 
less type refers to comb.” 

After due reflection on the fact that the three prominent and well es- 
tablished Partridge colored fowl up to the present time are the Part- 
ridge Cochin, the Partridge Wyandotte, and the Partridge Plymouth 
Rock—which came into existence in that order,—it is natural to ask: “Why 
did not the Partridge Wyandotte satisfy the lover of Partridge color and 
‘markings on a clean legged fowl?” The answer assuredly centers around 
the word “comb,” and secondarily, perhaps, to “type.” There is a wide 
discrepancy between the single comb of the Plymouth Rock and the rose 
‘comb which characterizes the Wyandotte. Both are recognized as Ameri- 
‚can breeds of poultry, but in type or symmetry there is another breach. The 
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“Where, in confusion, canyons, mountains and swift running rivers with 
painted banks abound, the wild turkey, pheasant, partridge and quail range 
through the wilds, unterrified by man or gun; and tall, straight pines, in 
almost unbroken forests, plant their feet in a tangle of down-timber, that 
required centuries to produce, therein the wild feathered tribes abide in 
peace, multiply and reproduce each successive year to the last minute de- 
tail. In the redwood forests are found the giant trees of unknown age 
which, however, are no older than the coloring and blood lines of the wild 
feathered tribe of red and brown, and markings which man had no hand in 
producing. Should this not be evidence to you of their creation to meet 
the demand of nature? If this is not true, tell us where are the black, red, 
buff, or white prairie hen or grouse. ‘The name Partridge Plymouth Rock 
was man’s conception, but nature marked its feathered tribes for a purpose. 
And why were they the different shades of brown and red, the, coloring of 
the Partridge Plymouth Rocks? Aside from having nature’s colors, the 
Partridge Rock is stronger in vitality and instinct. I believe that, if the 
man of theories would study nature’s laws and use them as a guide, the 
Standard of Perfection and reliability could be stamped on many breeds. 
Nature does not import new and untried blood lines. ‘The same feathered 
family multiply and thrive each successive year and breed absolutely true 
to color and marking. Still man believes that he can improve on nature’s 
laws. Nature has her system and asks no questions from man, and if he 
claims an improvement on her laws, his system is for the purpose of part- 
ing you and your money. ‘There may be rare occasions where science as- 
sists nature, but it has not been successfully applied to the breeding of fowls. 
‘the feathered tribes were created to benefit mankind, and the Almighty 
gave them a home of fresh air and a free range, and a coloring to protect: 
and help produce sturdy offspring. Nature’s teachings are more reliable 
than the pen or mind of man in breeding fowls, and should be studied in 
all its details, as there is wisdom in its breeding and feeding of the wild 
feathered fowls. I hope to see the day when it will be declared a crime in 
every state to slaughter the beautiful wild game fowls, as they are one of 
nature’s noble family.” 


After carefully reading the foregoing article written by the late F. N.. 
Perkins, of Freeport, Illinois, we surely must feel indebted for the enter-. 
taining way in which the article was written. 


Partridge Plymouth Rocks certainly resemble the red and brown colors. 
of the ancient Bankiva jungle fowl. The 1930 American Standard of Per-. 
fection affords us a standard description, both in male and female, that close-. 
ly conforms to natural hues and so enables Partridge Rock breeders to ob- 
tain good results under single mating. As Mr. Perkins has already re-. 
marked, “Partridge Rocks furnish us a vivid reflection of the beautiful col~ 
ors of its earliest predecessors, the ancient Bankiva jungle fowl of India.” 


— Ed. 
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HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
PAETRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


By HENRY J. HUNT 
MADISON, WIS. 


In our thirty years of experience in breeding Partridge Plymouth Rocks 
it has been our pleasure to study the origin and early history of this vari- 
ety and note the advances of this beautiful and useful fowl. If this splen- 
did breed had been given an equal opportunity with some of the other high 
producing varieties there is no doubt that it would have held its own with 
the best of them. 

When universities and state experiment stations raise only a handful 
or possibly none of this variety and concentrate their energies on just two 
breeds it is time for the other breeders to start something. It is up to the 
American Partridge Plymouth Rocks club to see that every university 
maintains a flock of Partridge Plymouth Rocks and devotes as much care 
to their improvement as is done with some of the other varieties. 


PIONEERS OF THE BREED 


The first advertisement of this breed which ever came to our attention 
was that of R. G. Buffington of Fall River, Mass., and it appeared in the 
January 19, 1901 issue of the American Farmer. We purchased eggs from 
Mr. Buffington that spring and raised three pullets. In the fall we pur- 
chased a cockerel from Dr. W. C. Crocker of Foxboro, Mass., and in Feb- 
ruary, 1902, we showed our birds at Oregon, Wis., and the new variety at- 
tracted considerable attention. Dr. Crocker’s advertisement appeared in the 
February, 1903, issue of the Poultry Tribune. Messrs. Lowe and Harrop 
of Swansea, Mass., exhibited at Boston in March, 1902. Mr. E. C. Thein 
and Dr. N. B. Aldrich also were early pioneers in bringing forth the Part- 
ridge Plymouth Rocks. In 1905 or 1906 William Fotterall of the Hillcrest 
Farm at Oakford, Pa., advertised his stock in the Poultry Tribune. A male 
bird purchased from Mr. Fotterall was used in developing our own beautiful 
strain of Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 


ORIGIN OF VARIETY 


Various combinations have been used by the several originators of the 
breed in developing Partridge Plymouth Rocks to their present high stand- 
ard of perfection. In both Mr. Buffington’s and Dr. Crocker’s strains the 
following were used. 


Golden Pencilled Hamburg: ......... 1:16 
Golden Laced Wyandottes. .......... 2:16 
rows Wye POTS Woke. wid ers se das 7:16 


tata o AA Aal 12:16 
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Partridge Plymouth Rocxs 


PIRIE’S PEERLESS STRAIN 
Winners at iowa State Fair 1931 
lst Young Pen and 4th Pullet on two entries. 
Stock and Eggs in season. 
From Special Exhibition and Utility Matings. 


MRS. O. R. DAWSON 
RICHLAND, IOWA. 





| Rock 
Partridge Plymouth is N aa oc 


Rocks After 21 years producing Adult 
Partridge Rock winners at such 
shows as Boston, New York, Chi- 


BeaUtility Strain cago, etc., I now offer their min- 
t to th lic i 
SINGLE MATING ei o the public in Bantam 


If you enjoy the Beauty and 
Usefulness of the larger Part- 


1901 — — 1931 ridge Rocks but are limited for 
room, try Partridge Rock Ban- 
JAMES W. HUNT tams in your back yard. Clean 
wholesome pets for your Boy or 

R. R. No. 5, Stoughton, Wis. Girl. 


© BPA y 
Member J 


R. LeROY ARMITAGE 
2146 Keyes Ave., Madison, Wis. Be Poultryman 


Freeport, Illinois 
52 N. Mernitz Ave. 


HENRY J. HUNT 
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PIRIE'S 

PEERLESS Winners at five National Club Meets 
Chicago, Madison Square Garden, 

PARTRIDGE Boston, lowa City. 

PLYMOUTHS 


DR. W. J. PIRIE 
Breeder-Fancier, 
SPRINGVILLE, IOWA. 





ENCY COUNT 
li ll ms STONEY’S PARTRIDGES 


PARTRIDGE ROCKS 
—Are— 
efficient producers of BIG 
BROWN EGGS and TASTY 
MEAT. They’re BEAUTIFUL, two of the finest flocks. 
too. Bred to the STANDARD 
and MOST VIGOROUS. An or- A few choice Cockerels for sale 


HARDY IOWA STOCK 


Developed from a combination of 


der will prove our statements. this fall, 1931 
9 . 
Thos. E. Thompson 
OXFORD, OHIO. Dr. H. W. Stonebrook 
Member ELDORA, IOWA. 


American Legion and American 
Partridge Plymouth Rock Club. 
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. s f me 
the clear hackle could not be traced to, or even reproduced again, frc 
same pen, unless by double mating. 3 en- 


If we as a club are going to advocate one method of breeding anu «uupı 
certain changes that make it impossible to produce by single mating, then 
I say, no more Partridge Rocks for me, as never will I attempt to double 
mate any breed for the sake of a whim which is more often detrimental 
to the breed than otherwise. Those who are familiar with the trouble the 
Barred Rock men have on double mating is sufficient warning in my opin- 
ion to steer clear from any course requiring double mating. If Mr. 
can enlighten us how he can produce even twenty per cent clear hackled 
females with clear cut pencilling, free of shafting and other defects, I will 
doff my hat to him, if produced from one pen and from the same birds. I 
can see where it might be possible to produce better male birds from clear 
hackled females and if they were well pencilled and otherwise strong in 
every way, it might strengthen the male, but there is not much trouble 
today to produce a high standard male and the females are improving amaz- 
ingly, as any breed with age and proper understanding regarding mating 
and color desired. 


What is much more essential in my opinion is to define colors, so that 
we can have some uniformity. Some prefer the dark, others the medium 
and some the lighter shades. If we, as a club, could agree on a color and 
stay by it there would be more accomplished than trying to produce clear 
hackle. Some one start the color ball rolling. What should be the colors 
of the male and the female? Who has the nerve to say what he claims 
are the proper color? 








PARTRIDGE ROCK COLOR 


By DR. W. J. PIRIE, Springville, Iowa. 


What do you mean, “Bay”? That's what we want to know. What 
is Bay or Reddish-Bay? We hear so much discussion, especially at the 
poultry shows, as to just what constitutes Bay color. One man gave this 
as his answer: “Why, it’s the color of a Bay horse.” Sure it is, but what 
hay? Do you know we have bay, light bay, dark bay, medium bay, bright 
bay, etc., to the end, so that doesn’t tell us much. 

Judges differ somewhat on this point, and lucky is the exhibitor who 
knows what the judge likes, or rather, his interpretation of “bay.” This, 
of course, should not be, but we can do our bit to remedy this. We know 
that the old mahogany female is not what we want, we know the lemon 
colored birds are wrong so it’s up to us to show the bird removed from 
these colors. If we select the bay with the reddish shade, we mean a color 
that, when viewed from a little distance, does not look like a red but clear- 
ly shows the pencilling of the Partridge. The pencilling that a stranger 














en were 
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pression “A MEDIUM SHADE OF RICH, DEEP REDDISH-BROWN,” we 
believe, in describing the ideal and predominant Partridge female color.; A 
“medium shade” is necessary to develop a common and uniform interpre- 
tation of the dominant female color, thereby avoiding light and dark ex- 
tremes. ‘The words “bay,” “mahogany,” and “reddish-bay” all have the same 
intrinsic meaning of “REDDISH-BROWN,” and since the term “REDDISH- 
BROWN” carries more significance and clearer meaning, it seems only ad- 
visable and prudent that this term should be adopted as the Standard ex- 
pression for the dominant Partridge female color. “Richness” in the fe- 
male is just as desirable as in the male. “Deep” is useful in signifying a 
strong or intense color, but is incomplete without the work “rich” before it. 
The Standard calls for “deep reddish-bay with distinct pencillings of black, 
outlines of which conform to the shape of the feathers in the back, breast, 
body, wing-bows, and thighs of the Partridge female (that is, each feather 
in those dominant parts of the female to have three or more distinct cres- 
centic pencillings).” We, further, submit it to be an improvement in uni- 
formity, and actuality if the next Standard will call for three or more dis- 
tinct crescentic pencillings in the female neck feathers as well, rather than 
stipulate that they shall just be slightly pencilled.” It is also unfortunate 
that the present Standard neglects to call for a MEDIUM SHADE of red- 
dish-bay (i. e. reddish-brown), though a medium shade is commonly accept- 
ed as the ideal. Fortunately, nearly everyone acclaims intense or deep colors 
and richness. There is a danger in laying down colors in too rigid terms, 
but it does seem that the expression “RICH, DEEP REDDISH-BROWN OF 
MEDIUM SHADE” would help a lot in bringing about a uniform and ac- 
curate interpretation of the desired Partridge female color if this expres- 
sion were officially adopted. In the last analysis, it remains for Judges 
and breeders alike to show their birds, to attend the shows, and freely ex- 
change views—then real progress will be possible along the line of a har- 
monious description and interpretation of what the ideal color really is. Itis 
quite necessary to maintain a proper contrast between the reddish-brown 
ground color and the intense black pencillings of the female. Too dark a 
ground color would make the pencillings hardly discernible. On the other 
hand, extremely light ground color would lack richness and would bring 
out uneveness in color. The finest Partridge females glow with uniform 
richness in reddish-brown (i. e. reddish-bay or mahogany-brown) surface 
color of distinctly medium shade, and have an abundance of fine, clear-cut 
crescentic pencillings. The ideal pencilling exists when the alternating black 
and reddish-brown lines are uniformly spaced (i. e. of equal width) and com- 
pletely formed without raggedness, irregularity, vagueness, or coarseness. 


Fineness and multiplicity of pencilling are generally most desired, though 
not at the expense of completeness, regularity, evenness, and clearness. 

The Standard calls for pencillings of “black” in the Partridge female, 
without any qualification of the word “black.” We wonder if it would not 
be an improvement to call for “deep black” pencillings. “Deep” signifies 
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a strong or intense black, the true black, and avoids an interpretation of 
*“du'i'black” which is less attractive and really not so natural. A green- 
ish-black with a lustre or sheen is more natural in Partridge plumage than 
just a plain dull-black, and the term “deep black” permits this lustre or sheen. 
And this greenish sheen also enhances the Single Mating system of breed- 
ing which is far more popular than a Double-Mating standard whereby sep- 
arate matings are supposed to produce the best males and other separate 
matings are made for the best female offspring. We know from experi- 
ence that we may obtain excellent males and females from one and the 
same mating, Single Mating system, when the foundation stock are suitably 
mated. 


The Partridge female plumage is uniform in practically all sections, 
being alike in color and markings. We should note that the lower edges 
of the female primaries are clearly and regularly dotted with reddish-bay 
(i. e. reddish-brown) and that the pencilling of the female secondaries runs 
parallel to the edge nearly all through the lower web, instead of the full 
crescentric form of pencilling as in the above-mentioned dominant sections, 
but these differences merely emphasize the fact that the pencillings con- 
form to the shape of the feathers. The Standard calls for black on the 
inner webs of the female secondaries, but slight tinges or dots of reddish- 
brown sometimes appear there. The female pencillings is apt to be weak- 
est in the fluff, thighs, rear body, and neck feathers. As in the male, the 
female undercolor is “slate.” 


It isn’t enough to point out that rich, deep color of medium shade is 
most desirable, or that the pencillings must be clear, even, and well-rounded. 
We should go further and state that the ideal pencillings should be moder- 
ately narrow and that the spaces between the reddish-brown and black lines 
should be respectively of even width. ‘The wing-bar feathers are broader 
than the others, so the pencillings are naturally coarser there and not so 
abundant as in other sections of the female. 


The Standard rules that “positive white in the main tail feathers, sickles, 
or secondaries, shall disqualify a specimen”; and that “gray or white in any 
except disqualifying sections of the plumage of all Partridge varieties shall 
warrant cuts from one-half a point to six points, depending upon the sec- 
tion where it is found.” Certainly there is no place for “white” in the plum- 
age of a high-class Partridge Rock, at least not to any noticeable extent, 
Light gray or cotton is still apt to appear in the undercolor and at the base 
of the hackle or neck feathers and of the tail feathers, particularly in the 
male. But so long as the pure white is avoided, we need not feel too seri- 
ously concerned about this problem. 


Rich yellow beaks, shanks, and toes are attainable in the best Partridge 
Rocks, both in males and females—and the Standard should expressly call 
for just that. Their bright red combs, fares, wattles, and ear-lobes in both 
males and females happily blend with the rest of the Partridge colors. 
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Every Partridge Rock admirer and breeder may well observe that Part-, 
ridge plumage is at its best when it carries lustre, brilliance, and richness; 
that the genuine medium shade of both male and female will best be detur-, 
mined by respectively procuring a proper contrast in the rich, brilliant red’ 
and the lustrous greenish-black of the male, and a proper contrast between 
the rich reddish-brown and the deep black of the female; and that the spark- 
ling finesse comes only in specimens where there is a happy blending in 
color between male and female, and when the markings abound in moderate 
fineness, clearness, evenness, regularity, and completeness in both sexes. 

No two specimens are identical and we should not bind the Judges un- 
der any dogmatic or arbitrary rules as to the exact shade or depth of colors. 
The Judges need certain powers of discretion in applying the Standard. 
Partridge colors and patterns are as beautiful as exist anywhere, and this 
phase of our favorites will always prove of vital interest. 


FIRST PRIZE PARTRIDGE ROCK COCKEREL 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN NEW YORK JAN. 1926 
BRED AND OWNED BY 
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+ Having described the beauty of the Plymouth Rock type I will now 
proreed to portray the beautiful and artistic color combination which adorns 
this graceful and popular type. The male will be my first choice in this 
description as it is customary to mention him first when speaking of the 
sexes in the bird kingdom. | 


Now let us behold the beautiful color of the Partridge Plymouth Rock 
male. At first glance we will be attracted by his striking appearance as 
his brilliant array of colors sparkle before our eyes. Next we commence 
to admire the beauty of the various parts of his body. Our eyes will prob- 
ably first focus upon his head where we see his red single comb, intelligent 
reddish eye, and a dark horn colored bill shading to yellow at the point. 
Then we notice the full flowing hackle, broad back and saddle gleaming 
with that rich brilliant red of medium shade with each feather striped with 
a greenish black stripe which lends artistic tone in such a natural way. The 
wing will next catch our eye by its brilliant color combinations. What a 
sight it makes, with a wing-bow of rich brilliant red, a well-defined greenish 
black bar coming next which extends across the width of the wing; and then 
next to that the reddish brown wing-bay which the secondaries form when 
folded. : He can be justly proud of this triple color combination so magnifi- 
cantly designed when he sends forth his clarion voice; for it suggests an 
escutcheon bearing all the heraldic deeds of his race. As we have now be- 
held the gorgeous color of the hackle, back, saddle and wing, we next wit- 
ness that these color combinations in their various hues are shaded with 
a greenish black breast and tail, and a fluff which is black tinged with red. 
After we notice the yellow legs supporting this array of colors we wonder 
with astonishment why a male with a coating of colors like the Partridge 
should go forth unheralded when the praises of the beautiful breed are sung. 


Our eyes having feasted upon the beauty of the Partridge male we 
will now behold the beauty of the female. We notice, of course, that her 
coat of feathers is not as brilliant as that of the male, but when it comes 
to artistic value she occupies the spot light without any jealousy on the 
part of her mate. Her coat is a gorgeous outlay of pencilled feathers that 
bespeak that almost priceless combination—beauty and art. It is a com- 
bination which is a treat to the weary eye; a combination which any artist 
would enjoy to paint; and above all, it is a combination which is an open 
challenge to the present-day mad, rushing commercialism for the satisfac- 
tion of peace to our minds which God has given us by creating this beautiful 
breed through the hands of patiert and skillful breeders. Is not the plum- 
age a proof of art and beauty as you admire its reddish bay ground color, 
upon which is so artistically portrayed those distinct black crescentic pen- 
cillings conforming to the shape of the feathers? Indeed it is, and only by 
picking up a Partridge female will you realize to the fullest extent of your 
appreciation what a beautiful specimen of art animate nature presents to 
you. A fellow fancier of mine stated, that “when you pick up a Partridge 
female you are looking at something.” That “something” means a great 
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colored pullets. My experience has been, the tone of color I expect to pro- 
duce in my pullets I must first have in their sire, and not only that but he 
must be bred from a well-pencilled hen with good red mahogany color. 1 
would say the hackle and saddle of male should be a rich blood red in color, 
free from black edging but well striped, with a bit of pencilling, the strip- 
ing not too broad, as the black pencilling of the female corresponds to the 
striping in the male. If the striping is too broad it will cause coarse pen- 
cilling in females. Most important, the male should be broad in feather in 
hackle, back and saddle, and have plenty of bay color in outer edge of prim- 
aries. Sometimes from the strongest pencilled female, especially well pen- 
cilled in back, we get cockerels that show a bit of pencilling in saddle, also 
quite a bit of red in breast and fluff, and I like to see that in the male to 
produce good pencilling in pullets. From such a male I produced a hen that 
won champion hen and special for best bird in show, all breeds competing, 
at Hamilton, Ohio, December, 1919. Judge Zike said she was the best pen- 
cilled bird he ever handled or saw, in his many years of judging, and if you 
follow the foregoing mating schedule you should be able to produce some 
very good exhibition females. 

We cannot make a mistake if we line breed in families. That is, if we 
have a hen that is an exceptionally good breeder, we may put her in a pen 
with her best daughters mated properly to a good male of the same line, 
and their progeny will be more uniform. I double-mark my cockerels; that 
is, I toe mark them, when hatched, for the pen from which they come. Then 
about two months later, just before they lose their pencilling, and if they 
develop well otherwise, I select them as breeders. 

Now, last but not least, let us note type and size. No matter how 
good the color we have or how good the pencilling, if we have this color 
on a Leghorn or Wyandotte for size or a Langshan for type, we have no 
Plymouth Rock. If we breed carefully for type, size and color, we can 
continue to hold our banner high as having a breed that is not only one 
of the most beautiful, but that is unexcelled for meat and eggs as well. 


“There is nothing so satisfactory as a clear conscience.” 
“No,” answered Senator Sorghum, “and the next best thing is a good 
lawyer.”— Washington Star. 


To get something for nothing demoralizes all effort.— 
—David Starr Jordan. 


“There goes the man who swindled me out of fifty grand.” 
Yeah, 


“Yeah. He wouldn't let his daughter marry me.”—V. M. I. Sniper. 


Look to your health; and if you have it, praise God, and value it next to 
a good conscience.—Izaac Walton. 
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UTILITY MERITS OF PARTRIDGE 
PLYMWUTH ROSS 


By F. J. HOELKER, Oldenburg, Indiana. 





F. J. HOELKER 
Oldenburg, Indiana. 
Live-wire Breeder and Club Member. 


Any domestic fowl, in order to attain permanent popularity must pos- 
sess four essential points of merit; namely, a fairly good egg production, 
good meat quality, a hardy and vigorous constitution, and, last but not least, 
a color that wears well, and is not subjected to discrimination when marketed 
on account of plumage color. 


EGG-PRODUCING ABILITY. 


This point was selected as the first essential qualification, because from 
experience the writer knows, when the novice, or person not particularly 
interested in chickens, sees a breed or variety new to him, the first question 
is: What kind are they? Are they good layers? When they see a chick- 
en, eggs are first thought of. When a fine lot of eggs attract them, their 
comment is of this nature: What kind of chicken laid these nice eggs? 

As an egg producer the Partridge Rock is a diamond in the rough as 
yet. It possesses the value, but is not polished. When we study their 
ancestors and blood composition, we find them possessing a rich inherit- 
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Reds, an exception. Its color does not wear, yet has become popular and 
is holding on, due to the wonderful backing it has, through its specialty 
club constantly advertising its good qualities, and breeders always work 
ing hard to improve them. 


Many think the Partridge a complicated pattern, hard to breed. This 
is not true. Comparatively, they are no harder to breed than any other 
parti-colored variety. Even breeders of black and white plumage have trou- 
ble enough to attain the desired color points. 


The Plymouth Rocks with partridge dress always appear presentable; 
they never become blotchy or spotted, as do some of the solid colored kind. 
Even very defective pencilling would not make them unsightly, in fact, a 
coat of plain brown can still be classed beautiful. 


We have one of the best arguments favoring Partridge plumage pat- 
tern. Once a Partridge Plymouth Rock, always a Partridge Plymouth Rock 
isatruth. The crescentic pencillings of the female, the richness and ground 
color of both sexes improve with each molt. Think of it, beauty increasing 
with age. O sisters! what a price wouldn’t you pay the Partridge for their 
secret. 


Now let us take our Partridges to market and see how they fare. The 
market is the final court which decides the class and usefulness of our poul- 
try. Market rules and requirements are peculiar and often seem unfair. 
Being as we can not change them, we must meet the demands. Late years 
there is a prepudice against fowls with black plumage. We have handled thou- 
sands of market poultry, and have seen the finest black Langshan fryers and 
roosters in prime condition discounted on account of their black feather- 
ing; actually Leghorn price was paid for them. Wouldn’t this break any 
fancier’s heart? And again when filling retail orders, we have had difficul- 
ty in convincing the patron that a White Wyandotte or White Plymouth 
Rock would fill their bill. An impression existed that all white chickens 
were White Leghorns. It’s ignorance, of course, the public certainly needs 
education along these lines. The sooner we accomplish this, the better 
for all of us breeder fanciers of Standardbred poultry. 


The breeder of Partridge encounters no such difficulties. Their plum- 
age, although dark, is not black, while it resembles the brown Leghorn 
somewhat, but that variety is not raised in large enough numbers to cause 
confusion. They ride the market at high levels as colored broilers, fry- 
ers, commanding the best prices as roosters and capons. 


In conclusion, we find our beautiful and useful Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks complying with all requirements that go with popularity. In the 
hands of capable breeders, they can soon come to the front as North Amer- 
ica’s most desired fowl by the fancier, farmer and market. Let us have 
a powerful specialty club to back them and broadcast their merits. Don’t 
a ne Partridge Plymouth Rock do all their own boosting—LET US BOOST 

HEM. 
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PARTRIDGE ROCK MATING HINTS 


By LAURENCE C. ALLEN, Sanford, Maine. 


The subject of Mating or Breeding is one of the most important prob- 
lems in the raising of poultry. This Mating problem, whether viewed from 
the fancier’s or from the commercial poultryman’s standpoint, resolves itself 
on the same basic foundation of type, size, and vigor. It is truly said that 
“Shape makes the breed and color the variety.” ‘The commercial breeder 
may aim more to perfect the type, regardless of color; while the fancier is 
apt to seek the correct color and markings, even at the expense of poor type. 
As a matter of fact, however, experienced breeders, both fancy and commer- 
cial, realize that matings which produce offspring possessing both type that 
is true to the breed and color which properly conforms to the variety, are 
the ones that give the best all-round results. And nobody will dispute the 
fact that vigor is a decidedly essential element in any specimen or flock. 
The Plymouth Rock Standard, like those of other breeds, calls for a fixed 
size, type, weight, etc. And each variety has a certain Standard color and 
design which differentiates it from others. As a general principle, radical 
extremes in the mating of poultry should be avoided. 


In the Plymouth Rocks we have a breed the type of which is one of 
moderation. Specimens of this breed of poultry should have moderately 
long, broad backs, rising with a slight concave sweep of thirty degrees to 
the tail feathers. The tail feathers should be rather short and fairly well 
spread. They should have deep, full, well-rounded breasts, and an abun- 
dance of body room. Their frames should be moderately large (that is, 
a happy medium in size between the large Asiatic breeds and the small 
Mediterraneans), and heavily boned. In weight the Cock should have 9% 
pounds; cockerel 8 pounds; hen 77% pounds; and pullet 6 pounds. The Part- 
ridge Plymouth Rocks, like all the other single-comb varieties of Plymouth 
Rocks, have rather low, upright, five-pointed combs. 

Now, in particular, to discuss the Mating of Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 
It is well for us to bear in mind that Partridge Rocks were first originat- 
ed in 1898 and 1899 and that the Partridge Cochin served as the primary 
and basic derivative to which was added and intermingled about one-six- 
teenth of the blood of each of the following breeds: Dark Cornish or In- 
dian Game; Golden Pencilled Hamburg; Golden Laced Wyandotte; Part- 
ridge Wyandotte “sports”; and Brown Leghorn. The Partridge variety is 
commonly recognized as one of the most beautiful, both in colors and pat- 
terns, of all the varieties of poultry. 

The production of high-grade Partridge Rocks is well worth all the 
effort and care that we may expend in making choice matings. ‘The Part- 
ridge Rocks are endowed with rich colors and elaborate designs of feath- 
ering, yet gratifying results are continually obtained in mating them, and 
it is especially pleasing to know that both high-class males and females are 
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tre’aely light-colored quills which extend through the outer part or web 
of the feathers near the tips, thus causing a distinct rupture in the color 
ind markings of the feathers. This lightness in color of the shaft appears 
most frequently in the upper breast feathers of the Partridge female, despite 
the fact that her breast feathers are invariably the best in color and pen- 
cilling. The female hackle feathers are also susceptible to this shafting dif- 
ficulty. The quill (shaft) in the inner portion or down of the Partridge 
female feathers usually is a slate color which blends well with her slate un- 
dercolor. In the outer part or web of her feathers, however, the quill as- 
sumes more of a reddish-brown (i. e. reddish-bay) color, and when the quili 
does not become of lighter hue than a medium reddish-brown it harmonizes 
beautifully with her surface color. The shafting evil is not so objection- 
able in the Partridge Rock male, but undesirable when lighter than medi- 
um. In the Partridge male, a rich, red quill invariably extends through the 
whole length of his neck and back feathers and a goodly portion of his sad- 
dle feathers, so it is well that the Standard now permits at least slight shafting 
in these male feathers. Sometimes the shaft borders on a reddish-brown, but 
a rich red usually predominates. The rich red quills form outstanding threads 
through the center of the male’s greenish-black stripes and match the rich, 
brilliant red edging or fringe of his dominant hackle; back and saddle feath- 
ers. The quills of the inner portion or down of the feathers in the less 
prominent parts of the Partridee male, as occurs in the female, are gener- 
ally more of a slate hue, thereby corforming to the slate undercolor. It is 
fortunate that this light-colored shafting is not a common occurence in Part- 
ridge Rocks, for this defect is very noticable when it exists, particularly in 
the female. 


3. Another weakress which has beset the Partridge Rock in past years 
is the lack of rich yellow legs and beaks. The Standard, even in the mod- 
ern 1930 edition, still calls for dark horn in the Partridge beaks. The best 
specimens have rich yellow beaks, legs, shanks, and toes, and while the an- 
cestral bloods carried a considerable amount of dark horn in their beaks, 
great strides of improvement have been made. It is hoped that the next 
Standard will call for yellow beaks in plain language, and even use the ex- 
pression rich yellow. In passing, we may point out that the Partridge 
skin is yellow and the eggs are brown-shelled, although there is room for 
more uniformity in the shade of the egg shells. And it is in keeping with 
Plymouth Rock tradition to expect distinctly yellow beaks and legs. 


4. Inasmuch as Partridge Rocks are derived in a predominant meas- 
ure from the Partridge Cochin, it is not surprising that a few stubs or feath- 
ers sometimes appear on their legs and toes. This is treated as a disqual- 
ifying defect by the Standard of Perfection, although this seems pretty 
severe when we occasionally find just a little down or a single stub or 
two on what may be a remarkably fine specimen. Happily, this weakness 
is rapidly disappearing. 
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5. and 6. As in all other varieties and breeds of poultry, difficulty is 
experienced in producing birds with clear-cut, uniform markings, and with 
rich, even color. The artistic crescentic pencillings of the Partridge female 
are most likely to be indistinct in the hackle, thighs, and fluff feathers. The 
female breast feathers are more readily produced to a high state of per- 
fection, and their exquisite design and beauty of colors serve as a power- 
ful incentive to secure real quality. Coarse, irregular, incomplete, vague, 
and mealy or mossy markings should be avoided in the female feathers. 
Not only should the female pencillings be clear-cut, narrow, and regularly 
defined, but they also should be even in width (i. e. the black crescentic lines 
should form alternating pencillings with the reddish-brown (that is, the red- 
dish-bay or mahogany-brown) lines of equal width—equally spaced, rather 
than allow the black ones to be coarser or wider than the brown, or vice- 
versa. The female markings come in bars at first, but her chick feathers 
gradually give place to crescentic pencillings, conforming to the shape of the 
feathers. The pencillings become much clearer and richer after each molt, 
especially in the second and third years. A proper contrast in the black and 
reddish-brown pencillings will help maintain the desired medium shade of 
color, extremes thus being avoided. The female neck feathers are often too 
light, too dark, of foreign color, vaguely pencilled, or contain too much 
black. Future Standards could well call for distinct pencilling in the neck 
feathers, rather than only slight pencilling. 


In the Partridge male, difficulty centers in the production of solid, clear- 
cut stripes in the hackle, back, and saddle feathers. They should be green- 
ish-black with a lustrous sheen, well-pointed, and with a uniform, narrow 
border of rich brilliant red. The center stripes should come to a complete 
halt rather than run into the red border or fringe. Narrow striping is preferred 
and a rich lustre gives the desired finish to the male. Too light undercolor 
is a common failing in the Partridge Rock male. Tinges of reddish-brown 
sometimes spoil his breast and fluff effect, only a slight tinging being per- 
mitted under the Standard. The Standard might well call for a greenish- 
sheen on his deep black breast, body, and thighs, and thus allow nature to 
function more fully. As in the Partridge female, we should strive for a 
medium shade of color in the male. Flock improvement as a whole is most 
needed along color and marking lines. Indeed, these are common failings 
in all breeds and varieties. 

Many breeders prefer to line-breed their stock, creating a distinct strain 
that carries certain proportions of basic blood lines, then keeping within the 
same blood lines for years. Systematic line-breeding does not necessarily 
mean in-breeding after the first year or two, so long as the matings are 
carefully planned out and new blood occasionally added. By intelligently 
and systematically line-breeding stock, the blood-line of the parent stock is 
retained, yet the: relationship is kept on a suitably distant basis. It is a 
significant and valuable asset where both exhibition males and females can 
be produced from the same pen under the Single-Mating System, rather 
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than have to employ the double-mating process. In preparing our mat- 
ings, we are deeply concerned with heredity. The more we know of the 
life history of our birds, the more easily shall we recognize their weaknesses 
nd be able to combat such tendencies. 

Partridge Plymouth Rocks are pleasing to look at whether they are 
lighter or darker than Standard color. But the genuine poultryman realizes 
that it is best for him to improve his flock as a whole—for eggs, meat, and 
beauty. The strictly commercial poultryman, who aims solely at eggs and 
meat regardless of exhibition points, will, presumably, mate only those birds 
that are well-balanced physically and vigorous; that have well-developed 
combs, broad backs, great breadth, depth, and flexibility in the region around 
the plevic bones; that are of good size and weight; and birds of high egg 
records. The strictly commercial breeder, too, often uses males each sea- 
son of a new blood line or strain. 

Occasionally defects such as: split comb, side sprigs, twisted comb, squir- 
rel tail, wry tail, split wing, etc., will appear in any breed, and specimens 
having any such disqualifying marks are unfit for breeding purposes. 

Blood-lines which are systematically and carefully built up will be apt 
to yield results commensurate with the thought and effort which we have 
expended in their establishment. Haphazard or chance methods will bring 
mostly disappointment in comparison with matings that are backed by ex- 
perience and forethought. Partridge Rocks will afford us first rate results 
from an all-around standpoint when we properly manage them, and we will 
then derive untold pleasure and benefit from them. 


MATING PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


By S. A. NOFTZGER, Wabash, Indiana. 


Perhaps, judging by the correspondence here, mating is the most vital 
proposition with the Partridge Rock breeder of today. The impression pre- 
vails that there is something uncanny, or occult, about the breeding of our 
favorite while the very opposite is true, as there is nothing in mating pecu- 
liar to Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 

The main mating handicap, from my viewpoint, is the difference of 
opinion that has existed as to the correct shade of Partridge color, both in 
male and female. Some breeders have preferred stock too dark, while oth- 
ers have fancied those that were entirely too light in color. 

Sometimes a fancier becomes convinced that his stock is too dark then 
it must be mated to fowls of the opposite sex that are light in color, and vice 
versa. This, of course, will not be as satisfactory as the mating of the 
proper shade of color in both sexes for the progeny will vary in color more, 
with a per cent too light and a per cent too dark, but the owner can then 
select the desired shade and continue his matings in correct colors. A good 
rule to follow, and this should be stamped indelibly in the minds of fanciers 
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generally, as it applies to all varieties of fowls, is never to mate a male and 
female with the same fault, or avoid mating them from ancestry that . 
the same faulty tendency. On the other hand, the best results come fro: 
the mating of high class fowls with no striking faults and with the little 
faults they possess differing. 

The knowledge of the ancestry of our fowls is very much of an aid to 
successfully mate fowls. To know the tendency of a strain, so that we 
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can avoid letting certain defects get away with us, is an advantage also. 

Then, too, a good judge of fowls can more readily select breeders and 
see how they should be mated. Sometimes our selections seem to come 
by intuition and we cannot tell why certain matings were made. But, re- 
member, that always two things are present when matings are made that 
result in exceptional matings—blood lines to back up the fowls and high 
class individual fowls to further insure success. 
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TRAPNESTING PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


By THOS. G. KINVIG, Medicine Hat, Alta., Canada. 





Little attention has been paid to the Partridge Plymouth Rock as a 
producer, the interest of the brceders having been concentrated mainly up- 


“MILTON” 
THIRD PRIZE COCKEREL TOPEKA KANSAS DEC 1311 
Bred And Owned By SA.NOFTZCER N MANCHESTER 








on the exhibition quality of this beautiful variety of Plymouth Rock. But 
in this age, which is distinguished mainly by achievements in the direction 
of commercial utility, the subject of breeding exhibition Partridge Rocks for 
higher egg production does not appear to be of secondary importance. 
The Partridge Rock is a beautiful fowl and we are indebted much to 
those who have devoted all their energies to the perfecting of type, color, 
feather, and markings even to the neglect of productive character. We 
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must also remember that it is the exhibition breeders who have given to 
the modern utilitarians the material from which the world’s best commercial . 
fowl has been developed. « 

The many years of trapnesting Partridge Rocks has convinced me thar- 
there is nothing inconsistent about beauty and productive merit except the - 
element of time and expense involved in selecting birds combining both 
values in the same individuals. Where beauty and utility ideals clash then 
one must yield temporarily to the other, which one to be determined by 
the object in view of the breeder. 

Ten years ago 1 purchased my first trio of Partridge Rocks—two pull- 
ets and a cockerel—from an exhibition breeder who had some wonderful 
birds. The first spring 1 penned these three for breeding. 1 didn't have 
them mated long before one of them went broody. So, anxious to get some 
early chicks from my new birds, I let her set on a setting of eggs, leaving 
just one female in the pen and this one was the means of giving me the idea. 
of trapnesting because I received thirty-nine eggs from this bird in forty 
days, having laid an egg every day, except one, in forty consecutive days. 
But it was Nov. 1, 1922, before I installed trapnests and started to keep: 
records. 

I also entered a pen of ten pullets in the Lethbridge egg-laying contest 
to start Nov. 1. This pen was picked from twenty-two pullets, all Standard 
type and color. I didn't have many to pick my contest pen from but I was 
convinced that they would make a creditable showing. I also knew that 
they would be the best, if not the only exhibition pen in the contest. I was. 
told that they wouldn’t lay many eggs as they were exhibition-bred but I 
took a chance and the results were most gratifying as they made a splendid 
winter record and ended the year with the highest hen laying 220 eggs, an- 
other 191 and the third 187. ‘Their sisters at home, twelve in number, laid. 
just as well, two laying over 200 eggs. In fact, the highest laid 237 and 
another 203 in fifty-two weeks. 

The next contest year, which ended Oct. 29, 1924, was still better. The 
highest bird went 223 eggs. In 1925 I introduced new blood from two well- 
known breeders. Trying this new blood at home the first year, I found that 
1 had improved the size of egg and also the color of shell. 

The 1926-1927 pen entered in the above contest had some of this new 
blood in it and these birds made a still better record, three birds laying over 
200 eggs, 223, 211 and 208, respectively. The exhibition qualities of these 
virds have also been improved as well as the egg yield. For instance, last 
winter at the four largest Altoloosa shows these birds won five silver trophies. 
and two medals, including such wins as best pen in show all varieties compet- 
ing, best display of Plymouth Rocks, best bird in show, best parti-colored 
bird in show, etc. 

The first prize hen at Calgary Winter show last year was a contest 
bird with an official record of 174 eggs. This hen is also dam of contest 
hen No. 189 with a record of 208 eggs. 
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markets. And there is something rich looking about yellow skin that ap- 
peals to us, just as rich, golden butter is more attractive than butter with- 
out color. ; 

A great many people might think that the dark plumage of Partridg 
Rocks means dark pin feathers. This is not true as one might surmise 


— CS 





because the undercolor of the feathers next to the skin are slate color and 
not black. However, I have always felt that dark feathered poultry have 
an advantage because the pin feathers are so prominent that it makes the 
producer remove every last one of them, giving us a cleaner fowl in the 
long run, than the one with light colored pin feathers which are not always 
all removed because they are not easily seen, but which the consumer must 
remove eventually. 


tas 
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«The finest thing about Partridge Rock meat is its flavor. This is due 
to the introduction of Indian Game in the origination of Partridge Rocks. 
„ne game is noted for its fine flavor and this has been transmitted to the 
“artridge Rocks. Their flesh is juicy and tender and not so dry and stringy 

as is found in some fowls. We have experimented and we know of folks 


a 


ua 





a 














who have cooked other varieties along with Partridge Rocks, and in every 
instance the Partridge Rock could be distinguished at the table by its bet- 
ter flavor. If you don’t believe this, try it yourself. 

Partridge Rocks are not all “legs” until they reach maturity, as is the 
case with some of the larger breeds, but they have very plump breasts at 
any period of age. They easily make a pound a month until maturity, and 
grow rapidly, so that they are unsurpassed as broilers at 10 or 12 weeks 
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old, or as larger roasters. And a Partridge Rock capon is a delicacy that 
will make your mouth water. In fact, PARTRIDGE ROCKS ARE TNF 
IDEAL MARKET FOWL. 

Most of us who breed Partridge Rocks know of their splendid tab e 
value, but if you have never tried selling their meat, or if there is a beginner 
looking for an ideal market chicken, try marketing some choice, juicy, 
tender Partridge Rock broilers, roasters, or capons to hotels. 


“What have you for dinner?” 
“Everything,” said the waiter. 
“Bring ua 
“One order of hash!” yelled the waiter. 
—The Poultry Item. 


Magistrate (to prisoner)-—“How big was the brick you threw? Was 


it as big as my head?” 
Prisoner— ‘Yes, your honor, but not so thick.”—Vancouver Elk. 


Partridge Plymouth Rocks | Am Tryin ó To 
REAL BEAUTIES . 
10 and 12 Pound Stock. Raise A Few 
Stock and Eggs for sale. 


Fancy and Utility. Good Partridge 


WINNINGS: 
New Jersey State Poultry Show Ro cks 
Asbury Park, N. J., 
Oct. 15-18, 1929 


1-2 Cockerel 1-2 Pullet 
Color Special on 1st Pullet. 
New Jersey State Poultry Show AAA 
Asbury, Park, N. J., Oct. 1930. und 
1-2 Cockerel 1-2 Pullet 
2-3 Hen 


Wilbur Dickemann H. H. Burley 
Box 93. KEENE. N. H. 


EATONTOWN, N. J. 
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PARERIDGE RE MOUTBBROCKS 


By REV. F. H. EVA HOLCOMBE, near Bath, England. 





We have in the Partridge Rock a bird that cannot be faked, requires 
neither shading nor washing, and in preparing for the show pen there are 
no feathers that need artificial moulting. This is then an ideal bird for the 
busy man and the backyarder. It is good to have a bird that will keep its 
color in all circumstances from the beginning of the year to its close. So 
many show birds lose color, with the result that their show days are limited. 
Top color in the Partridge is the great thing, and we are not called upon 
to worry about defective undercolor as in some breeds. 

We have a further advantage in that if a pullet is but medium quality 
in pencilling she invariably improves in pencilling as a hen. Progressive 
value of this kind is certainly an asset and cannot very often be claimed 
for many other varieties. 

A good many shipments of trios have already come over from America 
and a fair quantity of hatching eggs are on the way. Fanciers are now in 
a position to sell pullets, hers and cockerels at prices to suit all sorts of 
customers. 

Recent judging of Partridge Rocks has been very interesting, and in 
nearly every case the judge has felt more confidence in judging the females 
than the males. ‘The deciding factor with the females has been pencilling. 
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Good clear pronounced pencilling has generally influenced the judge 1 en 
in doubt as to whether the award should be given to male or female. 


JUDGING THE MALES. 


Judges seem to have hesitated as to whether they correctly know just 
what is the right shade of color in the male. Some males have been shown 


FIRST PRIZE CO PEKA KANSAS DEC, 1911 
RED AND OWNED BY 


N? MANCHESTER IND 





with color closely resembling the color of the exhibition R. I. Reds; this is, 
of course, too dark for the show bird, that is why the term “brilliant red” is 
used in the standard. The red must be as brilliant as you can get it, without 
giving you the impression that it is getting too near to orange-red. This 
brilliant red will show up distinctly the black center stripe in saddle feathers, 
but if the red is dark it fuses with the center stripe and the whole appear- 
ance is dull. The male bird has beautiful yellow legs, but the standard al- 
lows the females to have “yellow or dusky yellow legs,” and the first fe- 
males over from America had dusky yellow legs. ‘The later arrivals have 
good yellow legs and I have noticed that the late hatched pullets of last 
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more mature. I like the colored celluloid bands because with color and num- 
her both I can determine pen, year and individual. Of course all these num- 
bers are recorded for permanent reference, and you will find that they will 
prove a valuable reference more than once. 


Pedigree work requires much time, but it more than pays for itself, 
because the public seems to pay double price for birds that have been pedi- 
greed. But the improvement you will make in your stock will alone pay 
for the effort, to say nothing of the joy derived from knowing your chick- 
ens. 


Lest anyone accuse me of not “practicing what I preach,” I will com- 
pare my own “Joseph’s Coat” strain of Partridge Rocks with the manner 
of knowing chickens as I have related it thus far. 

I procured my first Partridge Rock from a Mr. Lamkin, of Michigan, 
and his strain had won at Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit and St. Louis. They 
were very fine birds, and, although I purchased new blood from some of the 
best breeders, I kept no particular record of same, with the result that even 
though I had some very fine stock, I could not pick up one of my birds and 
diagnose their blood makeup—in other words, I did not know my chickens. 

So I disposed of these birds, and after my return from the World War 
service I began anew. 

And then came the problem of a good start. I wrote to several prom- 
inent breeders but finally adopted the strain of Mr. C. E. George & Son, of 
Union City, Mich., as my choice, because Mr. George had bred, judged and 
originated Partridge colored chickens for over forty years and I knew that 
some of the most successful breeders of Partridge color in all varieties had 
purchased stock from him. And best of all, in the March 1921 issue of the 
International Plymouth Rock Journal (my copy of which I would not sell 
for any amount) Mr. George published an article on “The Origin and Man- 
ner of Mating the Peerless Strain of Partridge Plymouth Rocks,” in which 
the author made this statement: “It might be said at present that the Peer- 
less strain of Partridge Plymouth Rocks contain the following ratio of blood 
perfectly merged: Cochin 1-2; Wyandotte 3-8; Cornish 1-16; Brown Leg- 
horn 1-16.” This strain was also single mated. He told all the facts con- 
cerning his birds so that we might know what we were getting, and I have 
never regretted my good start from such a fancier, especially since Mr. 
George disposed of his Partridge Rocks afterwards for other interests, so 
that I feel not only honored in being one to have some of his original blood, 
but I feel it my duty to perpetuate this famous strain. And the quality of 
the stock I received from him, judging from their wins (one hen hatched 
from his eggs having won at Chicago and New York for me) led me to 
believe that they are justified in being perpetuated. 

But when you secure a good start, the problems of proper mating and 
introduction of new blood arises, in order that the good you already have 
will not deteriorate but improve, cr at least hold its own. 
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- Personally, I am so strong for pedigreed stock that I would rather 
own six pedigreed Partridge Rocks than 106 not pedigreed. 1 would rath- 
er buy almost a cull from a known strain than a first prize winner from 
an unknown strain because I know just about what to expect from the 
known bird. If thieves were to break into my home tonight I would rath- 
er they steal my money (?) than my Partridge Rock pedigrees and records. 
If one of my pedigreed Partridge Rock birds die, 1 feel that loss almost 
as much as the loss of a friend. 

I guess I am a ‘pedigree crank” but I would not buy a car without lift- 
ing the hood and examing the motor first, nor would I invest in poultry 
without first knowing their breeding. All strains have their good points. 
It should be our aim to combine all these merits into one grand Partridge 
Plymouth Rock. And this can best be accomplished by pedigree breeding. 

There are other ways we can know our chickens, such as knowing their 
wants in food and comfort, but “treat them as you would yourself” is a 
good motto. In other words, plenty of fresh air, sunshine, fresh water and 
clean food. 

Hiawatha knew his chickens. Do we know our Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks? And if we do, are we letting the world know about them? 


Glub Crest 
D. E. CROMPTON 


Member S. A. Plymouth Rock Club 
Johannesburg Poultry Club. 


Breeder and “5T 


WEBBER RD., 


Exhibiter GERMISTON, 


of TRANSVAAL, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Champion 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks 
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SMITH'S HIGH GRADE 
PARTRIDGE ROCKS WIN 
and PAY, and LAY & LAY 


Hatching Eggs; Baby Chix; and 


Breeding Stock. 


I won 1st Cockerel and 3rd Pullet 
at American Royal K. C. Mo. 


1930 on just two entries. 


Mrs. Fern L. Smith 


WALNUT GROVE, MO. 


PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BLACK ROSE COMB BANTAMS 


Hatching Eggs—Breeding Stock. 


H. M. Beaver 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
LIFE MEMBER A. P. A. 





FIRST PEN COCKEREL. Amer- 
ican Poultry Congress, Waterloo, 
lowa, October, 1930. 
Exhibited by 
H. M. BEAVER, 
Davenport, lowa. 


A 


Fortify yourself with contentment, for this is an impregnable fortress. 


“How much vas dose collars?” 
“Two for a quarter.” 

“How much for vun?” 
“Fifteen cents.” 

“Giff me de odder vun.” 


—Epictetus. 


—The Poultry Item. 
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PARTRIDGE ROUF CROS THE ATEAN NK 


Here are a few quotations from “Random Shafts by Quill” in The Feath- 
ered World which is published in London, England: s 

From issue of March 29, 1929—Birdie has heard of no less than three 
cases within one week where Partridge Rocks have taken hold. They have 
even crossed the Border into Scotland and Holland. 


In March 1, 1929 issue, John Wharton, a prominent English Judge and 
Breeder, who was one of the first to take up Partridge Rocks in England, 
asserted that he should staunchly uphold the Single Mating of Partridge 
Rocks; that he had sold eggs already in Scotland, and in the Counties 
of Somerset, Devon, Lancashire, and Yorkshire; and that they are taking on. 

Rev. F. H. Eva of Somerset writes that he has given up all other vari- 
eties in order to handle Partridge Rocks exclusively. Mr. Eva apparently 
was the first one to import Partridge Rocks into England and to give them 
a real start there. 


From May 3, 1929 issue: “I heard an indirect whisper last week to 
the effect that things were likely to “hum” in the matter of these new Part- 
ridge Plymouth Rocks up in the Huddersfield district. It appears Mr. Har- 
old Thornton, of Brown Leghorn fame, and Mr. Oswald Sykes, known in 
conjunction with Mr. Dyson in R. I. Reds, agreed to participate in a ship- 
ment of Partridge Rock eggs from Mr. ‚of U.S. A. The result, so I 
am told, is that these two fanciers have between them some 70 to 80 chickens 
that are progressing apace. When old fanciers like these, too confirmed 
to relinquish their old favorites, add this comparatively new Rock to their 
yards, it is safe to assume the Partridge Rock is in for a happy time, es- 
pecially as I am told by an eye-witness how strong and hardy the chicks 
appear to be.” 

The two following quotations from “The Feathered World” published 
in London indicate active interest in Partridge Rocks in England. Excerpt 
from issue of January 18, 1929: “I crave a little space to make a few 
comments on the Partridge Rock. The combined warmth and richness of 
the brilliant red and glossy black of the Partridge males, with the beau- 
tiful pencilled markings of the female in charming contrast of rich mahog- 
any-brown and black, is quite sufficient to arouse the interest of any per- 
son keen on poultry. Since the Rev. F. H. Eva introduced them into Eng- 
land they have made great strides, especially in the West, where well-known 
Red breeders and Canary fanciers have taken them up in earnest. Prob- 
ably we shall get some criticism from prominent barred fanciers in intro- 
ducing yet one more colored Rock. Well, I say hats off to the barred, 
they are fine, but the Partridge are finer. I think before 1929 is at an 
end we shall see some very good specimens at some of our leading shows. 
Apart from this, I hear they soon will be recognized in the laying tests. 
If so, they will be very creditable to the small fancier. A. Hayman.” 
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In Hon. Secretary's Plymouth Rock Notes of January 25th issue: “Part- 
ridge Rocks are now so firmly established that show secretaries can safe! ` 
ly put on classes for them; our leading fanciers will guarantee all classes.) 
put on.” 
The February 1929 issue of “The Poultry Item” published at Sellers- | 
ville, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. carries the following Partridge color com- 
ments by Judge J. H. Drevenstedt of Northport, N. Y., who is Standard 
Editor of the “Item.” “A reader of The Poultry Item asks us to discuss 
the correct shade of color of Partridge Wyandottes, as he finds “There 
seems to be considerable disagreement among Judges and Exhibitors on 
this point, some Judges preferring the very dark and others a lighter shade 
of color.’ ” 


“The American Standard of Perfection defines the surface color of neck, 
back, and wing-bows of the male as ‘a medium shade of rich, brilliant red, 
extending around point of feather’ in hackle and saddle; in the female the 
ground color should be a deep reddish-bay in the neck, back, wing-bows, 
breast and body, the feathers to have three or more distinct black pen- 
cillings. Very dark colored specimens will not meet the standard color 
requirements, but the lighter shade of color will approximate it closely, if 
not too light in neck, back and wing-bows of the male; and in the ground 
color of the female, as found in English-bred Partridge Wyandottes. ‘The 
Poultry Club Standards of England, however, favor a much lighter colored 
bird, the hackle of the male being of a “bright orange yellow, shading to 
bright lemon yellow”; the color of the female a “light partridge brown, 
quite even and free from red or yellow tinge, each feather plentifully and 
distinctly pencilled with black, the pencilling to follow the form of the 
feather and be even and uniform throughout. Fine, sharply defined pen- 
cilling with three or more distinct lines of black is preferred to coarse, 
broad marking, especially in hens, in which the pencilling is generally bet- 
ter defined than in pullets.” 

“The color of the English Partridge Wyandotte female is rather at- 
tractive, neither too light or too dark, the pencilling being distinctly vis- 
ible from without the cage the specimen is penned in. The English male, 
however, is altogether too light and uneven in color. When Judging Part- 
ridge Wyandottes, or any other Partridge-colored variety, it is well to bear 
in mind that birds with broad feathers will show up much brighter in color 
with the striping and pencilling more clearly defined, than those with nar- 
row feathers, even if there appears little or no difference in the shades of 
color when examined in hand. J. H. Drevenstedt.” 


In his recent book on Plymouth Rocks, Judge John Taylor of England 
bears out Judge Drevenstedt’s version of “orange and yellow hues” as be- 
ing in vogue under the English interpretation of Partridge color in male 
and female. Now that the American Standard description of Partridge col- 
or is becoming known in England, it will be of real interest to see what 
reaction it has upon our English Brethren who are lovers of the Part- 
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breeders; that Bro. Stoddard is the dye house “King” of Georgia; that those 
“Palm Beach cloth and Plush Town” boys from Sanford; Maine, generally 
raise a classy chicken or two; that “Louie” Reese is one of our newer hatch- 
ery men down in Florida; that Sam Raff has a way of trotting out a gem 
of a pullet each year; that Rev. Frederick Eva was the pioneer importer and 
is a prime booster of Partridge Rocks in England; that Wilbur Dickemann 
has some “good ones’ over in New Jersey; that those New England men 
have staged some notable Meets; that “Doc” Yallaly knows his horses over 
in Missouri; that D. M. Barcus is momentarily out of the breeding game, but 
looks forward to resuming activities with the Partridges; that we hope “Bill” 
Crites from Missouri will trot out a bird or two that will “Show Us” what's 
what; that Bro. Cornelius and our other newer members can set a fine ex- 
ample by competing at the Club Meets; and that Mrs. Fern Smith is a most 
‘enthusiastic breeder and admirer of Partridge Rocks. 


MARSHALL’S PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


are bred within twenty miles of the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park in East Tennessee. Fifteen years of breed- 
ing Plymouth Rocks exclusively has produced one of the best 
strains in the Southland. 


WINNING RECORD FOR 1930 AS FOLLOWS:: 
Good Breeders and Show Birds for sale at reasonable prices. 
Write for prices on Stock and Eggs. 

Atlanta Winter Poultry East Tennessee Division 


Show, Atlanta Georgia. Fair Knoxville, Tennessee 
In competition with six oth- Sept. 20-29, 1930. 


er Partridge Rock 
Breeders. Cocks 1-2-3-4 5 


Cock 1 Hens 1-2-3-4-5 
Hens 1-3-6 Cockerels 1-2-3-4-5 
Cockerels 7 Pullets 1-2-3-4-5 
Pullets 1-4 Old Pen 1-2-3-4-5 
Old Pen 1 
No Young Pen shown. Young Pen 1-2-3-4-5 
Silver Cup for best Hen in Best Pen in the Ameri- 
the entire show. can Class. 
MACK T. MARSHALL 
SEVIERVILLE, TENNESSEE. 











Left to right: Cyrus M. Bird and Charles E. Bird, Meyersdale, Pa. 


ALBERT ECKER 
BREEDER OF 
PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


STOCK FOR SALE EGGS IN SEASON 


MILFORD, ILLINOIS. 














gen An Hay 


FOR SHEER PLEASURE AND SATISFACTION 
—In 1951— 


ENJOY OUR ‘DIRIGO STRAIN’ 


PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


An Outstanding General-Purpose Fowl 





5 


BEAU-SITE FARM 
Es Laurence C. Allen, Prop. 


227 MAIN STREET 
SANFORD, MAINE, U.S.A. 





Unretouched photo of Charles and Marion Allen (aged 12 and 10) viewing ‘Personality Queen’, their 
Dad’s Grand Champion Partridge Rock Hen at Oklahoma City, December 4, 1946, where Judge Harry Atkins 
of Davenport, Iowa ‘met up with’ 106 specimens at the National Club meet. 


The kids are fast growing-up, but the ‘Old Man’ keeps on raising “classy-ones” (chickens, of course) 


—Our 37th Year— 


+—+ 
With Those Captivating Partridge Rocks “The Chicken That 
Has Everything” (or almost). 


Our Majestic Partridge Males carry that rich, brilliant red 
surface color that veritably burns with resplendence. 


Our Partridge Females wear coats of rich, deep reddish- 
brown artistically bedecked in crescentic pencilings alternating 
uniformly with clear-cut pencilings of intense black. 


“A Thing Of Beauty Is A Joy Forever”, aptly comments the 
Poet. However, aside from Mother Nature’s exquisite majesty, 
we concentrate fully upon practical food values—quality eggs 
and meat—where these, too, are produced at their best. 


1951 PRICES: 


Live Birds—Ten dollars each, and up. 


Hatching Eggs (The Best)—One dollar per egg (Minimum 
order fifteen eggs). 


No baby chicks or birds partly grown. 


We're interested only in ‘The Finest On Earth’ and we as- 
sume you want products only from ‘Champions.’ 


—You, Too, Can Pause and Relax— 


LIFE MEMBER 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY ASSOCIATION 
PAST PRESIDENT 
THE AMERICAN PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCK CLUB 
—WINNER OF— 
THE SAM A. NOFTZGER SHIELD 
THE ATLANTA SILVER PLATTER 
THE GOVERNOR OF IOWA TROPHY 
THE GOVERNOR OF MAINE TROPHY 


THE DR. W. J. PIRIE MEMORIAL TROPHY 
For Highest Honors 


AT THE NATIONAL CLUB MEETS 


Satisfied Customers 'Round The Globe 





Our “Dirigo Strain” 


PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
1914-1953 
Tomorrow’s Ideal Beauty and Utility Fowl Today 








GRAND CHAMPION PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCK TRIO (Ise O.T), NATIONAL CLUB MEET, BOSTON, 
f MASS, JAN. 1953. Bred and Owned By BEAU-SITE FARM, L. €, ALLEN, Prop. SANFORD, MAINE, 














Majestic Partridge Males-shining forth with rich, brilliant red surface 
color and solid greenish-black center stripes. 


Entrancing Partridge Females-with resplendent coats of rich, intense 
reddish-brown and black crescentic pencilings. 


Superb business-built Plymouth Rock body lines for the finest meat 
and brown-shelled egg values. 


Our finest hatching eggs—basket of 20 eggs for $15.00 

Our second choice hatching eggs—basket 20 eggs for $10.00 

Eggs half-price after April 15th 

Single birds $10.00 each, and up 

Trios, male and 2 females, $25.00, and up 

Mated Breeding Pens, male and 4 females, $40.00, and up 
No baby chicks for sale 

Purchaser pays transportation charges 

Satisfied Customers "Round the Globe 


Write your wants 


BEAU-SITE FARM 


227 Main Street, Sanford, Maine—Tel. 70 
VISITORS WELCOME 


JOIN AND ENJOY THE AMERICAN PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCK CLUB 


NA 
THE 





The colorful autumn season always 
generates special enthusiasm in the 
minds and hearts of Partridge 
fanciers because nature blossoms 
forth in those outstanding Partridge 
hues of rich brilliant red, lustrous 


greenish-black, reddish-brown, and in- 
tense black which blend together so 
richly in both our Partridge Rock 
male and female. 
Club Finances 

Your treasurer’s report of Feb. 3, 
1953 covering the period 1952 to Feb. 
3, 1953 showed total receipts of $297.00 
and total disbursements of $293.51, 
leaving cash balance on hand of $3.49 
and all club bills paid. From Feb. 3, 
1953 to Oct. 9, 1954 dues received have 
totaled $118.00 and during this period 
from Feb. 3, 1953 to Oct. 9, 1954 we 
have paid out $8.00 each to club mem- 
bers Roy Whitener, Frank W. Stanley, 
Andrew M. Stodel, P. J. Demasi, and 
Beau-Site Farm as National Club 
meet awards at the New Orleans, La. 
in November 1953 making $40.00 thus 
paid out; $17.50 was- paid to- The 
American Poultryman, Sapulpa, Okla., 


OFFICIAL MONTHLY 


ARTRIDGE 
ENCILLINGS 


CLUB REPORT 





AS 


our official club paper, for subscrip- 
tions to our club members; $8.50 was 
paid out for stamps and envelopes; 
$10.60 was paid for new club cuts for 
club use; leaving present cash bal- 
ance on hand Oct. 9, 1954 of $44.69. 
We also have on hand: $2.00 donated 
Aug. 6, 1954 by Van Bonneau, Dod- 
son, Texas to be used as directors see 
fit; $5.00 donated Aug. 6, 1954 by 
J. E. “Jake” Jarvis, Cadiz, Ohio for 
club ribbons; the Bird Bros, Memor- 
ial Trophy for Best Display at the 
National Club meets to be won three 
times for ownership; and the 1847 
Rogers Bros. silver service for eight, 
remembrance pattern, valued at $80 
for Grand Champion Partridge Rock 
Trio at the National Club meets to be 
won three times for ownership. 
Club Directors 

The newly elected club directors 
composed of club President Port P. 
Black, West Liberty, Iowa; vice-pres. 
Miss Miriam M. Bird, Meyersdale, 
Pa.; sec'y-treas. Laurence C. Allen, 
Sanford, Maine; J. E. Jarvis, Cadiz, 
Ohio; Walter D. Briggs, Springfield, 





Group picture taken at the 1933 Chicago World's Fair 
"Century of Progress” Poultry Exposition, Coliseum, Oct. 
11. Front row, left to right: J. E. Gregory, Springville, lowa; 
Dr. W. J. Pirie, past president of the club (deceased), 
Springville, lowa; Sam A. Noftzger, originator of breed 


(deceased), Wabash, Indiana; 


Laurence C. Allen (Beau- 


Site Farm), Sanford, Maine. Back row, left to right: Cyrus 
M. Bird (deceased), Bird Bros., Meyersdale, Penna.; Judge 
Harry Atkins, Davenport, lowa. 
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Mass.; Andrew M. Stodel, Van Nuys, 
Calif.; Frank G. Barker, Kimball, 
Minn.; Roy Whitener, Valdese, N. C., 
and Roy G. Pavy, Chester, Conn. are 
now considering the matter of ar- 
rangeing for club ribbons at the 
various club meets, perhaps shape 
and color specials for male and fe- 
male, for Grand Champion Partridge 
Rock, and for Grand Champion Trio 
or Pen. To some of us there is no 
exhibit that can match a beautiful 
and carefully selected Trio or Pen of 
birds. Herbert G. Comstock, Penn 
Yan, N. Y. and Ben Ricketts, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio each received six votes for 
judge at our next National Club meet 
in Boston mid-January 1955, so the 
directors will give consideration to 
this as well. Any members who wish 
to express personal opinions on any 
subject please write Pres. Black or 
your secretary so full consideration 
can be aired on it. 
New Club Breed Book 

The new club breek book has been 
well received and it is hoped that 
many more calls will come in for a 
copy or two of this attractive and 
useful publication. The sale price 
is $1.00 each to non-members and 50c 
each to club members. It, contains 
the completely revised club constitu- 
tion and by laws; many fine photos; 
ink that symbolizes the Partridge 
male and female colors; club mem- 
bership roll; club historic data, etc. 

We received from advertisements 
$165.00 and from sales of the breed 
book to Oct. 9, 1954 $25.00 (24 free 
copies were presented to the adver- 
tisers) making total receipts to date 
$190.00. We paid out on this breed 
book project: $391.68 to Coughlan 
Press, Portland, Maine (500 copies 
published); to Kohl & Madden Print- 
ing Ink Co., Boston $4.75 for special 
color ink; $15.40 to Portland, Maine 
Engraving Co. for cuts; $6.00 to Har- 
old B. Osborn at Boston Show for 
group photo; and $2.00 for postage 
making total paid out to date $419.83, 
leaving after deducting the $190.00 
from ads and sales the sum of $229.83 
which has been voluntarily advanced 
by a club member. There are about 
450 copies of the breed book on hand 
for sale and when these are disposed 
of over a period of time they will 
result in self-liquidation of the $229.83 
that has been advanced on this proj- 
ect. There is a chance that there will 
be a little profit for the club treasury 
eventually. If you have not yet bought 
or seen a copy of this breed book 
you are missing a real treat. Better 
get a copy or two now and enjoy it. 

1931 Club Guide Book 


The old 1931 club guide book con- 
taining 116 pages is still availavle at 
special collector’s item low price of 
one dollar per copy. There are only 
about twenty copies of this one thou- 
sand copy edition. There will not be 
another publication of this valuable 
book. When these few copies are sold 
there will be about ten dollars that 
will bolster the club ribbons fund. 

If any member wishes additional 
details of the club finances at any 
time write your secretary-treasurer 
and he will furnish same. 

Excerpt from new club breed book: 
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SOME THOUGHTFUL BRIEFINGS ON PARTRIDGE ROCKS 
FROM PRESIDENT VAN BONNEAU 
Dodson, Texas 


A great challenge faces the breeders of fancy poultry today. The 
changes in urban and rural life in the last forty years have forced many 
poultrymen out of business. 

I have been breeding Partridge color for thirty-three years, twenty- 
seven years being devoted exclusively to Partridge Rocks. I started with 
the best blood lines in America and gradually developed my own strain. 
Am thankful to go to seasoned breeders from time to time for new blood. 
I have never been able to breed a perfect fowl though the quality does 
keep improving. Faults in the birds do show up; still I enjoy every minute 
I devote to my chickens. 

We all must study the Standard ef Perfection carefully and endeavor 
to produce better Partridge Rocks. Select fine males that have masculine 
features, five point combs, arched necks, full rounded fronts, deep bodies, 
and backs of ideal length and width. The tails should spread nicely from 
top to bottom and from side to side. 

The females likewise should have standard shape and size, with legs 
well set in the center of their bodies. with beautiful reddish-bay color 
and the best penciling possible, preferably triple penciling on each feather, 
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Besi Hen American Class 
Oklahoma City, December 1962 
Van Bonneau 
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Van Bonneau 


Vigor always is important and freedom from serious defects such 
as feather stubs, twisted feathers, split wings, or whiteness. 

In the male deep red color is important, uniformly even color in his 
hackle, back, wing bows, and lower saddle feathers is advisable. Medium 
slate undercolcr, rich yellow legs, full bay eyes, and rich red combs as 
well as descendancy from fine exhibition parents of several generations 
past can help tremendously. 


The same thoughts apply in breeding fine females. A deep even shade 
of reddish bay grcund color throughout and with clear-cut pencilings, 
triple whenever possible and crescentic in form. While dusky yellow is 
permitted in the legs, the true yellow can be realized in the best speci- 
ae Extreme opposites or variations in colors should be avoided as a 

e. 

With careful planning fine males and females, I find, can be produced 
from the same mating. Blood testing is important and indeed usually re- 
quired today. 

Nature has adorned Partridge varieties of poultry with beautiful 
color patterns. The black breast, body, and tail and the solid green center 
striping of the male along with his rich brilliant red surface color causes 
him to stand out in majestic glory and to blend beautifully with his fe- 
male mate of reddish-bay and black pencilings. 5 

Let us exhibit our fine specimens each year, particularly at the annual 
National Club Meet, both large birds and Bantams, and keep them crowing 
lustily. 
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BEGINNINGS 
From Mrs. Leonora C. Hering, Saratoga, California 


In the “Plymouth Rock Standard and Breed Book” (1919), now very 
rare and costly, there is a chapter on Partridge Plymouth Rocks which 
includes a lengthy article by Sam A. Noftzger of Wabash, Indiana, the 
originator of one of the finest strains of this breed. He tells the reasons 
that prompted him—admiration for the handsome Partridge plumage, 
desire for a breed that would develop flesh rapidly and also produce 
large egg yields, and the question: “if a Partridge Wyandotte, why not a 
Partridge Plymouth Rock?” 


Mr. Noftzger tells of his first cross in 1898—Dark Cornish males with 
scantily leg-feathered Partridge Cochin hens. The next year he bred the 
pullets of that mating with Golden Wyandotte males, mostly single- 
comb sports. Then in 1900 the young of those matings were bred back 
to the 1899 generation. Leg feathering disappeared rapidly, but shape 
and station were wrong and color almost black. 


Year by year Mr. Noftzger tells of his crosses, his successes and 
failures. No new blood was introduced, improvement was by selection 
and judicial crosses only. By 1908 he produced over 100 choice show fowls, 
and a number of these won at America’s leading exhibitions. 


In the same book there are shorter accounts of the development of 
other strains, in New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Michigan. 
Other breeds were used by these other originators—Partridge Cochins 
of course, and Golden Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, and Golden pen- 
cilled Hamburgs. The resulting birds which had the blood of egg breeds 
in their makeups, not surprisingly were the best egg producers; those 
with Cornish and Wyandotte blood the better meat birds. All had Part- 
ridge Cochin background, which showed in their shape as well as color, 
and from which occasional “stubs” persisted. 


The copyright on this book has long run cut. Anyone wishing Xerox 
copies of the entire article should communicate with the writer (of this 
article). 


A feature of the Partridge Plymouth Rock often overlooked in the 
articles about their beauty, is that their color is also protective. This was 
clearly demonstrated by the late president of the Partridge Plymouth Rock 
Club, Mrs. Rose Hurdle. 


For reasons of health, Mrs. Hurdle had to take her husband into the 
deeply wooded region of the Ozarks. There the local people told her 
it would be impossible to have chickens because “the varmints” would 
get them. They thought all chickens were white! Mrs. Hurdle wrote the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, for suggestions. They told 
her about the Partridge Plymouth Rocks newly perfected by Mr. 
Neftzger, and gave her his address. She sent for a pen of them, and their 
coloring proved protective indeed to be their security against both hawks 
and ground predators. 
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Honorary Life Member and Club Di- 
rector Mrs. Leonora C. Hering, Saratoga, 
Calif., (formerly of Los Altos, Calif.) 
Donor of annual cash award on Best 
Female at National Club Meets. 


To remember Mrs. Rose F, Hurdle Mrs. 
Hering is giving her collection of rare 
and valuable poultry books to Kansas 
State University in memory of Mrs. 
Hurdle (1877-1948) who was a pioneer 
poultry breeder and a past president of 
cur club. 





Mrs. Hurdle bred and showed Partridge Plymouth Rocks for many 
years, and took foundation stock with her when she moved to southern 
California. So skillful was she in fixing fine feather pattern in hens, that 
years after her death a poultry judge in the middle west told this writer 
that he could recognize the Hurdle ancestry of hens as he went around 
the shows, judging. Her strain of Partridge Rocks was kept alive in all its 
beauty and productivity by our member, Judge Andrew Stodel of Van 
Nuys, California, and other breeders. 


Mrs. Rose F. Hurdle — 1877-1948 
Past Club President 
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(Left to right) Laurence C. Allen (Beau-Site Farm), Sanford. Maine; Joseph L. Hoel- 
ker (Hoelker Bros.), Oldenburg, Indiana; Frank G. Barker, Kimball, Minn.; Paul J. 
Carpenter, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Agnes Barker, Kimball, Minn.; Judge Ben F. Ricketts, 
Zanesville, Ohio; Bob DeLancey (Poultry Press), York, Pa.: H. T. Bain, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; F. J. Hoelker (Hoelker Bros.), Oldenburg, Indiana. 

Group at National Meet The American Partridge Plymcuth Rock Club, Indian- 
polis, January 2, 1960. 


PARTRIDGE ROCKS, LARGE AND BANTAMS 


By F. J. Hoelker, Oldenburg, Indiana 
(Hoelker Brothers) 


There is no better general purpose chicken than the Partridge Rocks; 
and you have beauty in addition. This applies to both the large and the 
Bantams. 


Every fancier should take up the original (the large) Partridge Rock 
if he or she possibly can, this also pertains to all other breeds and 
varieties of large fowl or else they will soon become extinct, otherwise 
we will only have illustrations with pictures and records in books to 
bring back fond memories. 


Bantams, with few exceptions are miniature imitations of their larger 
counterparts. Due to unavoidable circumstances, we reluctantly gave up 
breeding and exhibiting the large birds after having them for thirty-six 
years; but Partridge Rocks are just part of us, so decided to continue 
with them as bantams. 
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The Patridge Rock bantam is a comparatively new variety. However, 
more are seen at the shows in all parts of the country each year. In color 
and markings they are equal to the large, but will take concerted effort 
to improve the type. It is our experience that birds with the best Rock type 
still come somewhat over size. This can be overcome by selective breeding. 


Standard weights for Plymouth Rock Bantams are: cocks, 36 oz., hens, 
32 oz., pullets, 28 oz., and cockerels, 32 oz. Therefore, are large enough to 
be valuable for meat and eggs. They are prolific layers. 


Contrary to general belief the partridge color is not harder to breed 
than other parti-colored, varieties, in fact, easier than some. It is a natural 
color pattern, several species of wild birds have similar color and mark- 
ings. Thus following simple fundamental rules in breeding the shade of 
color in males, color and crescentic markings of the female can be main- 
tained and improved. 


Much has been written about double mating causing confusion to the 
beginner. I say, forget about it. To carry out a double mating system is 
fine if you have plenty of room and housing. Remember, it’s’ like main- 
taining two varieties of Partridge Rocks, not worth the effort. 


It is my opinion that there are no breeders today who have two dis- 
tinct lines, one to produce exhibition males and another to produce ex- 
hibition females. Good males and females will result by single matings, 
which. really is the female line. This method will result in beautiful cres- 
centic pencillings in the female. The males will have more or less red 
in breast and fluff, but also get a fair percentage of exhibition quality 
males with the desired greenish black breast and fluff. 


Have a -balanced breeding program. Use males with red tinge in 
breast and fluff, but not to excess, also males of exhibition quality or 
nearly so. Select well pencilled females. Above all, use birds of good 
Rock type. 


The Partridge Rocks have remarkable resistance to disease. If prop- 
erly taken care of will live to a ripe old age. 


Every person should have a hobby. There is no hobby more healthful 
and fascinating than breeding and exhibiting standard bred chickens, es- 
pecially Partridge Plymouth Rocks both the large birds and the bantams. 


Ms 
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PARTRIDGE ROCK BANTAMS 
By J. L. Hoelker, Oldenburg, Indiana 
(Hoelker Brothers) 


It is a pleasure for me to write an article on Partridge Rock Bantams, 
az hobby for the last eleven years, having bred the large birds from 
22 to 1958. 


Webster gives the following definition of the word, bantam: “From 
Bantam, Java, as the source of the original breed. A fowl of any of the 
many small breeds.” 


Therefore, the Partridge Rock Bantam had to have a gene from the 
original bantam. No doubt, most of the Partridge Rock bantams of today 
originated from a single comb Partridge Wyandotte bantam which in 
turn got its bantam gene from the Partridge Cochin bantam, the latter 
being bred from the large Partridge Cochin. What bantam gene was used 
in creating the smaller Partridge Cochin is unknown to me. Perhaps, the 
Partridge Cochin bantam fancier could give the proper information in 
regard to the history of the original breeding. 


In breeding Partridge Rock bantams in the last eleven years, we 
have endeavored to stress Rock type above all else, and have been very 
successful in our efforts. It takes time and patience, but in the long run 
it generally pays off. 


Having bred the large Partridges for thirty-six years, we finally de- 
cided to breed the bantams for reasons of easy handling, high express 
rates, at the same time getting the same thrill in breeding and showing. 
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Veteran West Coast Breeders of Partridge Plymouth Rocks d 
Left to right: Robert Pierce; Chatsworth, Calif.; Frank Stanley (deceased), S n Val- 
ley, Calif.; Past Club President Andrew M. Stodel, Van Nuys, Calif. Pai y 
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Partridge Rock bantams have fared very well in competition with 
their larger cousins. They have been very successful in competing with 
the larger birds for specials at the club shows when awards were open 
for both to compete. At the National Club meet held at Indianapolis in 
1966, a bantam cockerel won color special over all Partridge Rocks com- 
peting, both large and bantams; also best female and best opposite sex 
over all the Partridges in the Rock family. 


The Partridge Rock bantam egg laying ability is of the very best, 
laying a nice sized egg of good quality. In fact, these small beauties are as 
good if not better winter layers than their larger counterparts. At least, 
that’s our experience. It’s a daily routine for both of us to have two ban- 
tam eggs for breakfast most of the year. 


In conclusion, may we welcome the breeders of the large Partridge 
Rocks to give their smaller cousins a fair trial. You will not be disap- 
pointed. The same pleasure, thrill, and enjoyment will be waiting for 
you in the event you decide to share part of your poultry ranch with 
your larger beauties. 


Walter D. Briggs 
Springfield, Mass. 
Venerable former 


Club Secretary Treasurer 
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Group Photo at 1933 Chicago World’s Fair “Century of Progress” Poultry 
Exposition, Coliseum, October lith 





Front row, lefi to right: J. E. Gregory, Springville. Iowa: Dr. W. J. Pirie, Past 
President (deceased), Springville, Iowa; Sam A. Nofizger, originator of breed (de- 
ceased), Wabash, Indiana; Laurence C. Allen (Beau-Site Farm), Sanford, Maine. 

Rear row, left to right: Cyrus M. Bird (deceased) (Bird Bros.), Meyersdale, Penn- 
sylvania; Judge Harry Atkins, Davenport, Iowa. 

A DELIGHTFUL MEMORY 

It was over 60 years ago when I saw a flock of Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks for the first time. The place was Melrose, Massachusetts, where I 
lived and went to school. And this is how it all happened. 

I was returning home from a walk on a Sunday afternoon in October 
when I came upon a neat little cottage bordering the road. It had been 
freshly painted white; had green shutters; and the premises were ex- 
ceedingly tidy. On the front lawn a well-bred flock of Partridge Plymouth 
Rock pullets was busy scratching emongst the multi-colored leaves which 
had blown off a large maple tree nearby. They were such handsome speci- 
mens of the breed. And how I admired the beautiful penciling of their 
feathers. I gazed in amazement as the setting sun flashing through the 
maple tree seemed to turn their plumage into burnished gold. 

A few minutes later the little flock scampered out of sight behind 
the cottage. I left the happy scene with much misgiving and sauntered 
along home. 

Over the years I have never forgotten the picture that those magnifi- 
cent fowl so indelibly etched on my memory. 

(A true story written by Louis V. Rowe, Fosgate Road, Berlin, Mass.) 
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Left to right: Roy J. Whitener, Club Past President, Valdese, N.C. and Rev. Thos. 
E. Thompson, late of Hendersonville, N.C. 


SOME HISTORIC REVERIES 


The American Partridge Plymouth Rock Club from its founding 
September 12, 1931 until now, February 10, 1970, has enjoyed the active 
support of a group of some thirty to fifty devoted members spread 
throughout the United States with an occasional booster from. Canada, 
Cuba, England, and even South Africa. 

Back in the golden era of poultry fancier farmers, 1910-1916, there 
were two separate Partridge Plymouth Rock Clubs which later merged 
and eventually were supplemented by another predecessor club to our 
present club. 


It is heartwarming to recall the fine efforts and enthusiasm of Part- 
ridge Plymouth Rock breeders and boosters of long standing. We won't 
soon forget men like Sam Noftzger, late of North Manchester, Indiana, 
principal founder of this beautiful and useful Partridge variety of the 
Plymouth Rock breed of poultry; nor the active years of the late F. N. 
Perkins, Freeport, Illinois; and stalwarts such as the illustrious Bird 
Bros., Cyrus M. and Charles E. Bird, late of Meyersdale, Pa.; nor Dr. 
W. C. Crocker late of Foxboro, Mass.; W. F. Fotterall late of Philadelphia, 
- Pa., or R. G. Buffinton late of Fall River, Mass. We recall with fond mem- 
ories Dr. W. J. Pirie late of Springville, Iowa, R. A. Muth, late of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and Porter P. Black late of West Liberty, Iowa to name but 
a few of our top calibre earlier developers of the majestic Partridge 
Plymouth Rock. In more recent years such names as Rose F. Hurdle, An- 
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Unretouched photo of Charles and Marion Allen (ages 11 and 10) with Penciline 
Queen, their Dad's Grand Champion Beau-Site Farm Partridge Rock Hen at Okia- 
homa City December 4, 1946, where Judge Harry Atkins of Davenport, Iowa: met up 
with 106 specimens at the National Club Meet. 


drew M. Stodel, Beau-Site Farm, Hoelker Bros., Roy J. Whitener, Van 
Bonneau, Henry K. Miller, E. Billings Miner, Tom Darden, Harold A. Hul- 
bert and Charles G. Hillenbrand readily come to mind. 

Here are some of the notable Partridge Plymouth Rock Club Meet 
events over the years: 153 birds at Atlanta, Ga. Oct. 1939 when Judge 
Arthur O. Schilling and Judge Fred Otte Officiated; 143 birds at Athol, 
Mass. Dec. 1928 Frank Ccok, Judge; 119 birds at Iowa City, Iowa Dec. 
1927-Jan. 1928; 106 birds at Oklahoma City, Okla. Dec. 1946 under Judge 
Harry A. Atkins; and 81 birds at Madison Square Garden, New York 
City Feb. 1915. Other highly competitive and memorable Club Meets have 

occurred at the big Penna. Farm Show in Harrisburg; at North Manches- 
ter, Ind. founding site of Partridge Rocks with grand old Sam Noftzger 
in attendance; Los Angeles, Calif.; York, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Chicago, 
111.; Boston, Mass.; Dubuque, Iowa.; Omaha, Nebr., and New Orleans, La. 
when Judge Ben F. Ricketts officiated. - 
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At York, Pa. National Club Meet October 30, 1965 


Left to right: E. B. Miner, Robt. Booth, Judge Paul Bentz, Thos. Darden; Frank- 
lin, Va. Larry Allen, Sanford, Maine; Dick Horstman, RD 4, Burgettstown, Pa.; M. 
P. Tait, Orefield Post Office, Guthsville, Pa. 


During the last five or six years the Partridge Rock Bantam entries 
have exceeded in numbers the large bird entries. The Club tries to en- 
courage both the large bird and the Bantam entries in allotting the 
awards. 

It appears that many breeds of poultry go back to the wild red J ungle 
Fowl of India (Gallus Bankiva) and the Cochin China or Chinese Shanghai 
Fowl dating back to 1400 B.C. and which came to England and America 
in the mid-1800’s. It appears that Partridge Cochins were a Standard Breed 
in 1874, A detailed history of the origin and development of Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks is reported in the 116 page Club Guide Book issued in 
1931 and in the club Breed Book published in 1953. 

The cfficial Standard of Perfection of The American Poultry Asso- 
ciation Inc. is the Supreme Court of domesticated land fowl and wate 
ciation Inc. is the Supreme Court of domesticated land fowl and water 
fowl. The Standard contains some 343 breeds and varieties and over 200 
illustrations. The color plate on the ideal Partridge male and female 
plumage in the Standard of Perfection is priceless. Every breeder should 
own a copy of this precious book. E. C. Shultz is Secretary of the APA. 

-~ East 4th St., Crete, Nebraska 68333. Perhaps the first all poultry show 

in America dates back to 1849 at Boston Common. In earlier years birds 

used to be judged on points by score card but more recently by comparison 

of the entries on hand. In each class but under the regulations as set forth 

in the Standard of Perfection of the American Poultry Association de- 
Seep eS 
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At Nationa] Club Meet Boston Show 
Front, left to rghit: E. Billings Miner, North Stonington, Conn; Almon Mowry, 
‘Cranston, R.I.; Show Supt. Justin Southwick, Blackstone, Mass. 
Standing, left to right: L. C. Allen (Beau-Site Farm), Sanford, Maine; William 
Lyons (deceased), Milford, Mass.; APA Judge Charles Wabeck, Durham, N.H.; Roger 
West, Hadley, Mass.; Fred Crockett, Douglas, Mass. (Leo Wall Phoio) 





claring how much emphasis shall be given to color, shape, size, feather 
markings, condition, weight, etc. In the Plymouth Rock large birds the 
cock should weigh 93 lbs., the cockerel 8 lbs., hen 73 lbs., and pullet 6 
Ibs. Please see other articles herein for further details in various aspects 
of both large birds and Bantams. 


It is interesting to note the changes in describing the ideal plumage 
in male and female from time to time. Today the top notch Partridge 
Plymouth Rock males grace the Show Hall with a medium shade of rich, 
brilliant red surface color and with solid lustrous greenish-black centre 
stripes in neck, back, and saddle feathers while showing an intense or 
distinct black body, fluff, and breast. And today’s ideal Partridge Rock 
female now carries a medium shade of deep or intense reddish-bay (that 
is, rich, deep reddish-brown) as her dominant surface color and with 
three or more distinct crescentic pencilings of a deep reddish-bay alter- 
nating with her distinct black pencilings crescentic in form, uniformly 
spaced, clear-cut, and conforming to the shape of her feathers in neck, 
back, breast, body and fluff. In the Partridge female a distinct black is 
preferred more than in the male, although a greenish-black sheen may 
sometimes appear in some sections. Greenish sheen on the Partridge 
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male’s breast and main tail feathers afford a charming deviation from 
his distinct black body and fluff. A slight edging of red in the fluff may 
be tolerated, but we Partridge admirers need not be too concerned over 
the exact tone of colors or as to the exact quantity of sheen so long as 
extremes are avoided and clarity in markings, and richness and evenness 
of tone are present. Genuine slate undercolor, nicely rounded five point 
single combs, together with full reddish-bay eyes, good yellow legs, good 
body posture, and vigor complete the main points in our ideal general- 
purpose fowl. 


Poultry Press, York, Pa. and Feather Fancier, Erin, Ontario, Canada 
merit the interest of all Chicken Fanciers. American Bantam Association, 
Geo. Fitterer, Sec’y., P. O. Box 464, Chicago, Ill, 60690 offers publications 
of special interest to the Bantam folks. 


Both the Club Guide Book of 1931 and the Club Breed Book of 1953 
contain the full Club Constitution and By Laws. Separate copies of same 
are available while the supply lasts. Annual Club dues are still only two 
dollars for a full year membership. 


The object of the Club is to encourage the promotion and develop- 
ment of Partridge Plymouth Rocks as ideal general-purpose fowl through 
the coaperative efforts of all the Club Members. 


Club elections are conducted by the Election Commissioner bien- 
nially in even years in April. During March in election years the Direc- 
tors shall nominate three members for each office, including 18 nominees 
of Directors at large. 


Before March Ist in election years any member may express to the 
Club President or Secretary his willingness er desire to be nominated to a 
particular office and he may recommend other members to serve in some 


office. 


During March in each year the Directors shall nominate two or more 
Shows for the National Club Meets, such Shows for District, Regional, 
and State Meets as they deem best, and two or more Judges for such 
Meets. 


Before March first in each year any member may recommend to the 


Club President or Secretary such Meet choices and such Judge choices 
as he deems best to be considered for possible nomination by the Direc- 


tors. 


Balloting first week in April. 
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Past President Roy J. Whitener, Valdese, N.C. and Walter D. Briggs, 
venerable former Club Secretary-Treasurer, Springfield, Mass., Club 
President Van Bonneau, Dodson, Tex., Vice President Harold A. Hulbert, 
Burlington, Wis., and several more Club Members have been assisting 
your Committee Chairman Larry Allen, Sanford, Maine in promotion and 
publication of this new Club Breed Book. We all have given the project 


sincere thought and effort, and aside from cash available from the adver- 
tisements and from distribution of copies of the booklet at a dollar per 
copy the remaining cost of the project is being underwritten by donation 
from a club member without further cost to the club or to the members. 
Receipts from further distribution of the booklet will go into the club 
treasury. Full details of the booklet is on record at the office of the Club 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


At least once each year the Club Secretary-Treasurer issues a club 
financial report to each member, and to date there always has been a 
moderate net cash balance in the club treasury. 


We Partridge Rock Fanciers whose genuine interest in the breed 
and/or the club dates back from ten to fifty-five years in time and who 
have many priceless experiences and memories, including in some in- 
stances the rare privilege of exhibiting and of personally attending the 
annual National Club Meets, from ten to thirty or more events. 


We all, I am sure, have had our off years in health or in bad experi- 
ences from wild animals of poisoning, or thefts, or what else. But our 
true Fancier Spirit persists and we do continue onward to bask in rare 
good fellowship and enjoyable observation and fascination when we 
happen upon really outstanding males or females whether large birds or 
Bantams in this, our chosen Partridge Rock breed. 


Nowadays there prevails a wonderful and widespread interest in 
raising and exhibiting Fancy breeds and varieties of chickens in some 
European countries and in Canada. History does repeat and some fine 
day there will be a grand revival of chicken fanciers and poultry shows 
in the United States. Meanwhile we all need to encourage the perpetua- 
tion of good breeding stock and the active interest of young folk in rais- 
ing fine breeds like Partridge Plymouth Rocks, both the large birds and 
the Bantams. 


February 10, 1970 LCA 
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Mrs. Alice E. Carpenter with box of Beau-Site Farm Partridge Rock Chicks 
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MEMBERSHIP ROLL 


Laurence C. Allen, Beau-Site Farm, 279 Main St., Sanford, Maine 04073 

J. H. Bashore, Lewisburg, Ohio 

Raymond Barton, Rte. 1, Wellington, Texas 79095 
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Jerry A. Hulbert, Rte. 1, Box 669, Burlington, Wis. 53105 

Guy Johnson, Johnson’s Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Waldron, Ind. 46182 

Cyril F. Menges, R. 2, Box 95, Watsontown, Pa. à 

Carl E. McLaughlin, Rte. 2, Box 1494, Largo, Florida 33540 

Henry K. Miller, Blue Stream Farm, Rte. 3, Lebanon, Pa. 17042 

Charles A. Muth, 2741 Orchard Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 25704 

E. Billings Miner, P .O. Box 31, North Stonington, Conn. 06359 
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Claude Sanders, Box 91, Canajoharie, N. Y. 13317 

Andrew M. Stodel, 15010 Hesby St., Sherman Oaks, Van Nuys, Calif. 91403 

Glen E. Swaney, 1422 Kossuth St., Lafayette, Ind. 47905 

Mason Trowbridge, MD, 700 North Main St., Brewer, Maine 

John H. Wampole, Rte. 1, Box 202, Coos Bay, Oregon 97420 

Weathers & Weathers, Box 36, Ellettsville, Ind. 47429 

Roy J. Whitener, Rte. 1, Box 140, Valdese, North Carolina 28690 
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Gary Hardel, Bongards, Minn. This young man, aged 16, made a Sweepstakes 
Showing with his outstanding Partridge Rocks at the National Meet, Minneapolis, 
October, 1969. 





Original sketch of Parirdge Rock Bantams, male and female, by Robert A. Gary 
and obtained by courtesy of his grandfather, Frank L. Gary, 5 Barbara Dr., Cross- 
wicks, N.J. 08515. i 
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BEAU-SITE FARM 
PARTRIDGE, PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Dirigo Strain — Large Birds Only 1914-1969 
279 Main Street, Sanford, Maine 04073 (207) 324-2160 


In 1914 Larry Allen's Dad, a local attorney, became interested in Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks. He raised some each year until his decease in. 1917. Ex- 
cept for college and law school years, son Larry Allen, has made a life- 
time hobby of Partridge Plymouth Rocks. For some 35 years Mrs. Alice 
E. Carpenter has hatched and raised the Beau-Site Farm chickens at the 
small Carpenter farm home in Alfred, Maine, on the left bank of Shaker 
Pond. 
Special awards won Beau Site Farm entries at the annual National Club 
Meets include: The Noftzger Display Shield at Boston, 1942 at Dubuque 
and at Portland, Maine 1945; the Dr. W. J. Pirie Memorial Trophy for Best 
Bird at Oklahoma City 1946; at Madison Square Garden 1949; at St. Paul, 
Minn. 1950; Silver Platter, Atlanta, Ga. Oct. 1939; Best Display in entire 
Show: Governor of Iowa Trophy 1942; Best Display in entire Show: Bird 
Bros. Memorial Trophy, best display Boston 1953 and New Orleans, La., 
Chest of Silverware Grand Champion Trio Boston 1953. 
Other top awards at Chicago, Harrisburg, Indianapolis, North Manchester, 
Ind., Los Angeles, York, Pa. and Omaha. 
On numerous occasions over the years Beau-Site Farm customers have 
taken the Blue Ribbons at the Top Shows. 
- Beau-Site Farm salutes all good Partridge Rock Fanciers and especially 
hails younger breeders like Tommy Stanley and Gary Hardel. 
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Grand Champion Partridge Plymouth Rock Trio (lst old Trio) National Club Meet, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Jan. 1953. Bred and owned by Beau-Site Farm, L. C. Allen, prop., Sanford, 
-Maine. 
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Kruegers’ Kluckers 
Bill and Joy Krueger 
7025 Center Road 
Manitowoc, WI 54220 


Dear Bill and Joy: 


Norman Hillenbrand (Wyoming, DE) recently gave me a couple of very 
remarkable books on Partridge Rocks. It occurred to me that much of the 
Partridge Rock history that is in both of those books is unknown to the 
poultry public as a whole. For that reason, I have decided to write a 
substantial article on standard Partridge Rocks for the 1997 APA 
YEARBOOK. 


A preliminary draft of that article is enclosed. Any suggestions that you 
might have for improving the article (additions, deletions, corrections, 
amplifications, etc.) would be much appreciated. Who are the primary 
breeders and exhibitors of standard Partridge Rocks at the present time that 
you know about? Do you know when the American Partridge Plymouth 
Rock Club became inactive/ceased to exist? 


My own Partridge Rocks are doing fine--they are about 50% your bloodline. 
Over the years, I have introduced a bird from here and there. 


Please put me on your list for twenty-five standard Partridge Rock chicks 
this winter/spring. I’ll be happy to receive them any time that’s convenient 
for you. Let me know the price and I’Il send you a check. 


Sincerely, 


S. Robert Powell 
R. D. 1, Box 40 
Carbondale, PA 18407-9706 





(302) 492-0416 
KD By Appointment Only 
December 4, 1996 


CHINA and CRYSTAL REPAIR 
CHARLES G. HILLENBRAND, SR. 





Mr. Charles G. Hillenbrand 

R. D. 1, Box 159 4405 Mud Mill Road 
Wyoming, DE 19934 

Wyoming, DE 18834 


Dear Mr. Hillenbrand: 


I have been enjoying very much the two Partridge Rock books that you gave 
me at Richmond. Thanks again. 


It occurred to me that much of the Partridge Rock history that is in both 
books is unknown to the poultry public as a whole. For that reason, I have 
decided to write a substantial article on Partridge Rocks for possible 
publication in the 1997 APA YEARBOOK. 


A draft of that article is enclosed. Any suggestions that you might have for 
improving the article (additions, deletions, corrections, amplifications, etc.) 
would be much appreciated. I am trying to include the names of as many of 
the prominent breeders and exhibitors of Partridge Rocks as possible from 
the past and present. When did the American Partridge Plymouth Rock Club 
become inactive/cease to exist? 


Having read the two books that you gave me on Partridge Rocks and having 
decided to write this article, my enthusiasm for Partridge Rocks was such 
upon my return from Richmond that I put together two breeding pens of 
Partridge Rocks the following day. I will start to save eggs for incubation 
this coming Sunday (12-08-96). 


Sincerely, 


S. Robert Powell 
R. D: 1, Box 40 
Carbondale, PA 18407-9706 


Partridge Plymouth Rocks 
By S. Robert Powell 


Sam A. Noftzger, of Wabash, Indiana, is generally regarded as the 
originator of the strain of Partridge-Pencilled Plymouth Rocks that were 
recognized by the American Poultry Association as a standard variety in 1909 
and officially admitted to The American Standard of Perfection on August 
10, 1910, in Saint Louis. (Silver-Pencilled Rocks were admitted in 1907.) In 
1909, Noftzger wrote a detailed article in which he described how he created 
and developed Partridge Rocks. 

A copy of Noftzger’s article and a vast quantity of information about 
Partridge Rocks were published in the Partridge Plymouth Rock Guide Book 
that was published by The American Partridge Plymouth Rock Club in 1931. 
A copy of that book--and a copy of The American Partridge Plymouth Rock 
Club 1970 Breed Book (published on the 60th anniversary of the breed)-- 
were presented to this writer by Charles G. Hillenbrand, the prominent 
breeder of Partridge Plymouth Rocks, from Wyoming, Delaware, at the 1996 
Virginia Poultry Breeders’ Show at Richmond. From those two books, we 
have learned a great deal about Partridge Rocks, whose history and 
development are directly related to the so-called Cochin craze that developed 
during the second half of the nineteenth century in America. 

At that time, there were two distinct types of Cochins: (1) the “full- 
feathered,” or English variety, and (2) the “scanty-feathered,” or American 
variety. For a time, the two types of Cochins competed in separate classes in 
shows in America, but the American Cochins, with their scanty leg feathering, 
were soon dropped in favor of the more massive English type. Their scanty 
leg feathering notwithstanding, the American-type Cochins had outstanding 
partridge color and were highly regarded as utility birds that laid an 
exceptionally large number of eggs. 

For a time, Noftzger crossed the English and American types of 
Cochins and developed birds that had better partridge color than the pure 
English type and better leg feathering than the pure American type. With such 
birds, he won on Partridge Cochins (which he continued to breed until 1907) 
in shows all over America. 

Noftzger was not satisfied, however. He decided that he would create a 
new variety of fancy poultry with the following qualities: rapid growers, good 
egg layers, good table birds, single combs, together with the outstanding 
partridge color of the American Cochins. In 1898, Noftzger, having had the 


experience of helping others a few years before to create the Partridge 
Wyandotte, began the long process of creating Partridge-Pencilled Plymouth 
Rocks. 

In the spring of 1898, Noftzger selected four American-type Partridge 
Cochin females with outstanding egg-laying qualities and exceptional 
partridge color. (One of those females, hatched on April 1, 1896, and named 
“Georgine” by Notfzger, laid 27 eggs in 28 consecutive days.) Georgine, her 
full sister, and two half-sisters were each mated with an Indian Game (Dark 
Cornish) cockerel with bright yellow legs, thin high comb, eyes toward the 
bay as much as possible, and Plymouth Rock shape as near as possible. 

The next year, 1899, Noftzger mated eight of the females from that first 
cross with Golden Wyandotte cockerels, mostly single-comb sports, 
principally in pairs and trios, but one or two of the most desirable males were 
given an extra female. The third year, 1900, nine single matings were made 
between the best females hatched in 1899 from the single matings and the 
Golden Wyandotte males used in 1899. 

The following year, 1901, ten pens were mated, using cocks and hens 
for the first time. In 1902 two pens were mated. In succeeding years, female 
Partridge Wyandotte sports, with single combs, were introduced into the 
blood line. In 1907, 60 females were divided into ten breeding pens, and 
Nofizger noted that in that year “the new breed made the greatest progress of 
its history.” In 1908, fourteen matings were made and over a hundred choice 
show birds, regarded unhesitatingly by judges as the best in existence, were 
produced. Noftzger”s ten years of ceaseless work in developing Partridge 
Rocks had paid off. Of such birds, R. LeRoy Armitage said: “They have the 
laying qualities of the Leghorn, the meat and vigor of the Game, and the 
beauty of the Partridge Cochin--truly a wonderful creation!” 

Other breeders created their own strains of Partridge Rocks, using their 
own means, more or less at the same time that Noftzger was doing so. 
Noftzger’s strain, however, was generally regarded as the finest strain of 
Partridge Rocks. 

Among those other creators of strains of Partridge Rocks were E. O. 
Thiem; Dr. W. C. Crocker of Foxboro, MA (began his efforts in 1899; relied 
heavily on single comb sports from Partridge Wyandottes; also used Golden- 
Pencilled Hamburgs, Golden-Laced Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, and 
Partridge Cochins; Crocker is regarded by some as the originator of the 
primary eastern strain, Noftzger as the creator of the western strain). 

Also, John Lowe of Swansea, MA; Rowland G. Buffinton of Fall 
River, MA; Messrs. Brackenbury and Cornell (used single-combed sports 
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from Partridge Wyandottes, also Partridge Cochins and Brown Leghorns; this 
Cornell is Ezra Cornell, who founded Cornell University); Elmwood Farms, 
Weston, NJ; Hillcrest Farm (William F. Fotterall, proprietor), Oakland, PA; 
and Rock Hill Poultry Farm, Ossining, NY. 

The fact that all those breeders--and many more--were all working, 
more or less simultaneously, to create the Partridge Rock is all the more 
remarkable these days, when more than a few of the standard breeds of 
poultry that were created in the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries 
are fighting for their lives, so to speak. 

In the years after 1910, Bird Bros. (Charles E. and Cyrus M.) of 
Meyersdale, Pennsylvania were very successful breeders and exhibitors of 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks. Other prominent early developers and breeders 
from the early years were F. N. Perkins (Freeport, IL), Dr. W. C. Crocker 
(Foxboro, MA), W. F. Fotterall (Philadelphia, PA), R. G. Buffinton (Fall 
River, MA), Dr. W. J. Pirie (Springville, IA), R. A. Muth (Huntington, WV), 
Porter P. Black (West Liberty, IA). 

Highly regarded and well-known breeders in more recent years (listed 
in the 1970 Breed Book) are Rose F. Hurdle, Andrew M. Stodel, Beau-Site 
Farm (Laurence C. Allen), Hoelker Bros., Roy J. Whitener, Van Bonneau, 
Henry K. Miller, E. Billings Miner, Tom Darden, Harold A. Hulbert, and 
Charles G. Hillenbrand. 

The American Partridge Plymouth Rock Club (APPRC) was organized 
between January Ist and March 2nd, 1931. The officers for 1931 were 
President, Joseph L. Hoelker, Oldenburg, IN; Vice-President, Dr. W. J. Pirie, 
Springville, IA; Secretary-Treasurer, Laurence C. Allen, Sanford, ME; 
Election Commissioner, Everett T. Lord, Sanford, ME. 

In the first eight months of its existence, the APPRC, with over 50 
members, drew up and adopted a constitution and bylaws, and published its 
Guide Book, under the direction of the Guide Book Committee, made up of J. 
L. Hoelker, R. L. Armitage, and L. C. Allen. The American Partridge 
Plymouth Rock Club published monthly club notes; it designated Plymouth 
Rock Monthly of Chicago as its official monthly club magazine for 1931. 
Official APPRC ribbons were offered by the club for champion male, 
champion female, and champion pen at shows where five or more entries in 
each of those classes were shown by three or more club members. 

Partridge Rocks--characterized by the APPRC as “The Beauty-Utility 
Fowl”--were shown in large numbers at many shows earlier in this century. 
At present-day poultry shows there are sometimes less than 25 birds in the 
entire American class. In light of that fact, consider the number of Partridge 
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Rocks alone that were exhibited at these shows in the past: Madison Square 
Garden, 1915, 81 birds; Keene, NH, 1926, 91 birds; Boston, 1927, 80 birds; 
Portland, 1927, 122 birds; Athol, MA, 1928, 143 birds; Iowa City, 1928, 119 
birds; Providence, 1929, 113 birds; Portland, 1930, 62 birds; Atlanta, 1939, 
153 birds; Oklahoma City, 1946, 106 birds. 

There were 38 members in the club in 1970. Among them were 
Laurence C. Allen (Beau-Site Farm), Mrs. Alice E. Carpenter (who hatched 
and raised the Beau-Site Farm chicks for 35 years), Charles G. Hillenbrand, 
Dick C. Horstman, Cyril F. Menges, Henry K. Miller (Blue Stream Farm), 
and Tommy Stanley. The president of the Partridge Plymouth Rock Club in 
1970 was Van Bonneau of Dodson, TX. 

Several engravings by A. O. Schilling of Partridge Rocks are known to 
exist. Among them are: “First Prize Partridge Rock Cockerel, Madison 
Square Garden, January 1921, Bred and Owned by Bird Brothers, 
Meyersdale, PA”; “First Prize Partridge Rock Cockerel, Madison Square 
Garden, New York, January 1926, Bred and Owned by Bird Brothers, 
Meyersdale, PA”; “First Prize Partridge Plymouth Rock Hen, Chicago 
Coliseum Exposition, December 1930, Bred and Owned by Bird Brothers, 
Meyersdale, Penn.”; “First Prize Hen and Grand Champion Partridge Rock, 
National Club Meet, and First Prize Partridge Rock Cock, Madison Square 
Garden, Dec. 1949--Jan. 1950, Bred and Owned by Beau-Site 
Farm, L. C. Allen, Prop., Sanford, Maine”; “Grand Champion Partridge 
Plymouth Rock Trio (1st old Trio) National Club Meet, Boston, Mass., Jan. 
1953, Bred and Owned by Beau-Site Farm, L. C. Allen, Prop., Sanford, 
Maine.” 

The Partridge Plymouth Rock Guide Book that was published by the 
American Partridge Plymouth Rock Club in 1931 contains, as we mentioned 
earlier, a great deal of information on Partridge Rocks, including the 
following articles: “Partridge Rocks--Reflections on Nature” by F. N. 
Perkins; “History and Development of Partridge Plymouth Rocks” by Henry 
J. Hunt; “High and Low Tides in Partridge Rock History” by R. LeRoy 
Armitage; “Why We Are Breeding the Partridge Rocks” by Hoelker 
Brothers; “What Constitutes a Real Partridge Plymouth Rock?” by S. F. Raff. 

Also, “A Woman’s Success with Partridge Rocks” by Mrs. Fern 
Smith; “The Partridge Plymouth Rocks are Steadily Advancing” by D. M. 
Barcus; “View of the Partridge Plymouth Rock from All Angles” by R. 
LeRoy Armitage; “Improvement in Partridge Plymouth Rocks” by Mack T. 
Marshall; “Raising Partridge Rocks” by Dr. W. J. Pirie; “Whose Cherry Is 
Red” by Shade; “Clear Hackled Females” by F. N. Perkins; “Partridge 
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Plymouth Rock Color and Markings” by Laurence C. Allen; “The Beautiful 
and Artistic Partridge Plymouth Rocks” by Joseph L. Hoelker; “Partridge 
Rocks--Their Quality and How to Mate Them” by Edward A. Hamann; 
“Partridge Rock Mating Hints” by Laurence C. Allen; “Mating Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks” by S. A. Noftzger; “Trapnesting Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks” by Thomas G. Kinvig; and “Partridge Plymouth Rocks” by Rev. F. H. 
Eva Holcombe. 

Among the breeders and exhibitors of standard Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks at the present are Fred Brusco (West Patterson, NJ), Norman Ennis 
(Pocomoke, MD), Charles G. Hillenbrand (Wyoming, DE), Bill and Joy 
Krueger (Manitowoc, WI), S. Robert Powell (Carbondale, PA), Robert 
Richie (Rome, NY), Jerry Sliker (Layton, NJ), Tommy Stanley (Ashland, 
VA), and Joe Vivian (Amboy, IL). 
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